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ROMANESQUE PORCH OF SAINT LAZARE CHURCH AT AVALLON, FRANCE, (SEE LESSON 17.) 
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ORM IN DECORATION. (1) about this side of their work. When they 

do talk, it is the technical side they empha- 

The popular idea of the creation size. To such an extent, indeed, do they 

of any work of art is apt to con- insist on skill that one might think the pro- 

cern itself almost entirely with the duction of a work of art to be a purely man- 

fanciful and imaginative side. There is a ual operation with nothing whatever to do 
hazy notion that the artist is ‘bubbling over with fancy, imagination or inspiration. 
with beautiful fancies, and that when the That those qualities enter into every work 
inspiration seizes him he snatches a pencil of artis a truism. Abiding interest, charm 
and dashes off his sonnet or symphony, his and fascination depend upon them; and no 
picture or his chateau. The artists them- less so in the minor art of decoration than 
selves, however, never have much to say in the so-called fine arts. Untortunately 
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none of these qualities can be taught; but 
there are other requirements of good deco- 
ration, the fulfillment of which can measur- 
ably be insured by the observance of certain 
laws and principles which anyone can under- 
stand and apply. For we find, in the best 
decorative work of nearly all periods and 
nations, that certain principles have been so 
nearly universally obeyed that we are jus- 
tified in calling them the principles of deco- 
rative art. 

All really good deccration has its founda- 
tion in that faculty we call sense; not com- 
mon sense necessarily, but a sense of 
consistency, of the eternal fitness of things. 
When our ornament conforms to that sense, 
it will at least not be disagreeable decora- 
tion. That the production of form should 
be governed by a sense of fitness is obvious. 
Everyone can see how necessary it is that 
an article should be made in such a way as 
to best serve its special purpose; but people 
do not so readily grasp the application of 
the same principle to the embellishment of 
that form, Yet, if form be subordinated to 
its purpose, the decoration should by reason 
of its very nature be likewise subordinate to 
the form. Without the form, decoration 
never would be needed, and the first pur- 
pose of decoration, therefore, must be to 
explain that form, to add to its value by 
accentuating its parts. We ought to be able 
to understand a form better, to realize it 
more easily after it is decorated than before. 
There is always a danger that ornament 
shall assert itself too strongly, be too inter- 
esting, and thus overpower or confuse the 
form on which it is placed. When it sets 
up for itself, it destroys its only excuse for 
being; it is no longer decoration. We 
should ornament construction but not con- 
struct ornament. 

In order to aid in the proper subordination 
of ornament, good designers of all periods 
have resorted—when it came to a question 
of using natural forms—to a. simplifying 
process which results in conventionality. 
Just how near to nature our art shall 
approach is a darling subject of the writers 
on art and architecture; and it would be 
easy to devote more space than is here 
allowed to this one question. To say that 
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you may carry your imitation of nature as 
far as you please, so long as it does not 
obtrude itself or bring into undue prom- 
inence the thing decorated, sounds like a 
final settlement of the question; but its 
application implies a world of experience 
and aresulting maturity of judgment on the 
part of the designer. 

That decoration must have some degree 
of conventionality, if not of drawing then 
at least of arrangement, is imposed by the 
requirements of fitness. One of the most 
flagrant violations of this requirement is 
offered by the amateur china painter who 
decorates a tea-cup to look as though a hand- 
ful of flowers had been thrown upon it. 
The resulting confusion and distortion of 
the form would in a great measure be 
obviated—even though the drawing were 
still perfectly naturalistic—by an arrange- 
ment which recognized the shape of the cup, 
which one could feel had been designed for 
that particular space and no other. Ruskin 
has expressed himself on the question of 
arrangement with even more than his usual 
vigor. Hewrites: ‘‘Decorative value does 
not consist in merely being shut into a cer- 
tain space, but in the acknowledgment by 
the ornament of the fitness of the limita- 
tion, of its willingness to submit to it, and 
not merely willing, but happy submission, 
as being pleased rather than vexed. You 
must not cut out a branch of hawthorn as 
it grows and rule atriangle around it and 
suppose it is thus submitted tolaw. Not 
a bit of it. Itis only put into a cage, and 
will look as if it must get out for its life, or 
wither in confinement. But this spirit of 
triangle must be put into the hawthorn. It 
must suck in isoscelesism with its sap. 
Thorn and blossom, leaf and spray must 
grow with an awful sense of triangular 
necessity upon them, for the guidance of 
which they are to be thankful and to grow 
all the stronger and more gloriously.’’ All 
of which is a very picturesque and emphatic 
way of saying that ornament must be 
arranged to fit the space it decorates. 

The stumbling block of the amateur deco- 
rator is that he is working entirely to make 
a good picture of the flowers; he is fond of 
flowers, and thinks them more interesting 
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than abstract ornament. And so they are; 
so interesting, indeed, that, unless the 
treatment is restrained in some way, they 
absorb all the attention; the thing decorated 
is forgotten in the rush of sentiment and 
association which is called up by the images 
of natural forms. This is undoubtedly, 
thanks in part to Ruskin, an age of nature 
worship, and an age of sentiment, too; and 
we certainly are no longer satisfied with the 
kind of decoration that satisfied the Greeks. 
That was too pure and cold and formal, and 
had not enough suggestion of nature, or 
enough variety in it. 

Modern designers seem to turn to the 
Japanese for inspiration; and in their zeal 
copy and exaggerate faults, while they can- 
not attain to the qualities which make 
Japanese the most decorative art of modern 
times. One of the enchanting and inimita- 
ble Japanese qualities is the drawing of 
natural forms with just the right amount of 
restraint to make them truly decorative, 
and with a precision and directness and an 
insistence on the characteristics that ad- 
mits of no mistake in identification. 

Japanese arrangement, too, while rarely 
obviously symmetrical, is most marvelously 
balanced in color, parts and distribution, and 
all with an utter disregard of outline and 
structure and with the most untrammeled 
freedom. It isthis freedom of arrangement 
that the amateur china-painter has in mind 
when he scatters violets upon a tea-cup; 
but only a great master, and probably no 
one but a great Japanese master, can make 
that kind of decoration successful. What 
we can learn from the Japanese is rather 
the treatment of natural formsin such a way 
that they can still be enjoyed, as violets, 
roses, or what not, and shall yet be suff- 
ciently restful and unassertive to take their 
places in a scheme of decoration, which, as 
before said, must be subordinate. The best 
and most vital work of our modern English 
and American designers shows a_ strong 
Japanese influence in the spirit of its draw- 
ing and in its constant reference to nature; 
but it is arranged on the same general lines 
of formality and order that are traditional 
throughout the history of European de- 
sign. 
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CHEME OF FORM IN THE DECO- 
RATION OF INDEFINITE SPACE. 


(2) 


Flat decoration is schemed in two 
ways: first to make ornament fit spaces 
definitely bounded; second, to cover planes 
with design capable of indefinite extension 
in all directions. These latter are the de- 
signs we call all-over patterns or diaper pat- 
terns, and are the ones usually seen on wall 
papers, tiles, textiles, and printed stuffs. 
The object is to cover the surface with a 
general tone having the interest concen- 
trated at regular intervals. The intensity 
of the interest varies widely in different 
designs; sometimes there is only a pleasant, 
evenly-broken tone resulting from the 
pattern; beyond this there is a wide range, 
the extreme being those strong, bold 
patterns which are only suitable for surfaces 
to be seen from a distance. 

All-over patterns have each a set of forms 
which are repeated along certain lines as 
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axes. The simples are isolated units dis- 
posed at the intersections of a regular 
series of geometric divisions of the ground. 
A pattern may be based on a division into 
squares, diamonds, circles, or almost any 
geometric form; but the conditions of man- 
ufacture usually impose upon the designer 
the shape of the skeléton on which he bases 
his repeat. In machine-printed wall paper, 
for instance, the width of the paper and the 
circumference of the roller are two fixed 
dimensions; and another important factor 
is the necessity of getting the pattern to 
repeat as few times as possible in the given 
space, in order to avoid the expense of cut- 
ting the same forms. Experience has shown 
that the best results are obtained by using 
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the diamond asa basis for wall paper de- 
signing. The structure, of course, may be 
more or less masked; and some designers 
take great pains to dothis. This is perhaps 
more necessary when the pattern is on a 
very small scale, and meant to attract little 
attention. ‘‘Some of the largest and finest 
patterns show their structure clearly. At 
the same time in all satisfactory patterns 
there should be a certain mystery. We 
should not be able to read the whole thing 
at once, nor desire to do so, nor be impelled 
by that desire to go on tracing line after 
line to find out how the pattern is made; 
and the suggestion at least, of the geometric 
order, if it is, as it should be, beautiful, 
tends to prevent our feeling restless over a 
pattern. It is easy to understand the neces- 
sity of covering the ground equably and 
richly.” Thisis really to a great extent the 
secret of obtaining the look of satisfying 
mystery before spoken.of. ‘‘No amount of 
study is too great in drawing the curves of 
a pattern, no amount of care in getting the 
leading lines right from the start will be 
thrown away; for no beauty of detail can 
overcome any deficiency in the leading lines. 
A pattern is either right or wrong. It can- 
not be forgiven as a picture may which has 
otherwise great qualities.” 

There are several things to be specially 
guarded against in pattern designing. The 
most important is a diagonal treatment, 
though any lines which emphasize direction 
are dangerous. Upright lines add to the 
apparent height, and so serve a good pur- 
pose where such an addition is desirable, as 
it sometimes is in a lowroom. Horizontal 
lines, when predominant, detract from ap- 
parent height, and can be satisfactorily used 
where such an effect is required. The predom- 
inance of diagonal lines is so opposed to the 
laws of gravitation that its presence is sure 
to result in a lack of stability with all the 
mental discomfort which that implies. Any 
undue predominance of direction can be 
easily corrected by strengthening an oppos- 
ing set of axes. Whenever striped materials 
are hung in folds with the stripe running up 
and down, the additionale'*idity of the long 
fords is almost sure to look pinched and un- 
pleasant. Such patterns would better be 
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hung with the stripes running horizontally. 
There is a special class of stripes designed 
to obviate this difficulty by the use of diag- 
onal lines—the one place, possibly, where a 
diagonal treatment is justifiable. Another 
resort is to make the upright axes waving 
instead of straight. 

‘“‘Bands of ornament bounded on two 
parallel sides and capable of indefinite 
extension in the other two directions are 
among the earliest forms of design and are 
still an invaluable class of ornament for 
accenting organic forms.” To carry a 
strong: band around a form is one of the 
safest ways of decorating it. For in that 
way we are almost sure not to injure the 
form. On the contrary, the band helps us 
to grasp the character of the shape by em- 
phasizing its outline. . We really see it bet- 
ter, take it in and understand it with less 
effort of mind and eye than we do the same 
object undecorated. It is one of the tests of 
good decoration that it should make us real- 
ize form more easily as well as that it should 
beautify form. Of course, we may-=be 
called upon to decorate an ugly form which 
we wish to keep in the background. In 
that case the problem is rather a different 
one, and is solved by planting within the 
awkward shape one of sufficient strength, 
symmetry and interest to hold the attention. 
Asarule, disagreeable shapes, unless very 
large, would better be left undecorated. 
When we consider that all frets, frieze 
ornaments, scrolls and decorated moldings 
are bands, it is easy to see how indispensa- 
ble this class of ornament is. Itis possible, 
too, to use bands in such a way that the 
effect is that of an all-over pattern; all 
striped effects are made up of bands placed 
side by side. 

As in all continuous patterns, bands are 
usually made up of one or two units or 
groups of units repeating indefinitely. This 
is the safest way of insuring uniform tone 
and strength, qualities very necessary in 
border design, which has something of the 
constructive in its namely, to 
frame and hold in the form or surface that 
it. decorates. 


purpose, 


It is possible to design bor- 
ders in which there is little or no repetition, 
as in some of the Gothic and Romanesque 
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string courses. It is obviously much more 
difficult to keep the tone uniform by this 
method, which is full of interest but tends 
toward confusion. The units composing a 
border may repeat regularly in equal size, 
or may be alternately large and small, or 
may rise and fallin a regular diminuendo 
and crescendo, or sometimes may be com- 
posed of crescendos only. Designed in any 
of these ways, a border will contain one or all 
of those essential qualities of yood decora- 
tion: repetition, variety and contrast. The 
danger of repetition alone is monotony. 
Enriching the unit by subdivision is one 
remedy; another is to introduce a contrast- 
ing unit, although variety and contrast may 
be carried so far that the effect will be con- 
fused. 

When a border turns a corner, care must 
be taken that the corner be treated as 
strongly at least as any other part. The 
width of a border depends on various con- 
ditions relating to the space enclosed, and 
how that is to be treated. Width may also 
Dewuraiiiicnceds  bysccolor, Tivat as, the 
strength of the color may atone for the nar- 
rowness of a border. Again, a vigorous, 
strong pattern may be comparatively narrow 
and a delicate, thin one might with pro- 
priety occupy more area. 

Powdering is ornamentation with a small 
pattern, as a flower or the like, constantly 
repeated. Such design differs from diaper 
in not covering the surface so completely, 
and in showing the pattern isolated with 
background between. 


CHEME OF FORM IN THE DECO- 
RATION OF DEFINITE SPACE. 


(3) 


Considering now the large class of 
ornament planned to fit a space definitely 
bounded, it will be sufficient to regard the 
treatment of the rectangle as typical; for we 
shall find that the decoration of other shapes 
such as circles, ellipses, spandrils, tympan- 
ums, etc., will involve the use of new forms 
rather than of different principles. This 
rectangle might stand for a book page, a 
panel, a door, ceiling, window-curtain, car- 
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pet, wall, flocr or what not. There are two 
very obvious ways of going to work: you 
may start from the center and work toward 
the edges, or you may begin with a border 
and work toward the center. Suppose the 
latter method be adopted, then the space 
within remains to be treated. Practically, 
it may be found possible to make the border 
so interesting that nothing more will be 
needed. Especially this may be so, if the 
material have some intrinsic beauty and 
interest of its own, such as one finds in 
beautifully marked wood or marble. One 
should always have a definite scheme in 
mind; and, if the field is to be decorated, 
the width and character of the border must 
conform to the general scheme. [orders 
within borders until the field is practically 
not un- 
work to 


occupied may be schemed. It is 
common in Renaissance 
find the panel reduced to practically noth- 
borders of moldings. 


cabinet 


ing by repeated 
Although the simplest scheme is to keep 
the border uniform in width and continuous, 
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such equality is not essential. In the 
Gothic illuminated’ page decorations, and 
in the early printed pages and the modern 
work derived from them on the books 
issued by William Morris from the Kelm- 
scott press, we find two sides of the page 
emphasized. 

Designers are always rebelling against 
the formality of the border, and inventing 
ingenious ways of breaking up its hard 
lines. We find borders that are invading 
the field, and designs in which the border is 
so interwoven with the center, that one can 
hardly tell which is which, as in strap work 
of Henri II. and the cabinet work of Boulle. 
A naive way of avoiding stiffness is to snip 
pieces out of the panel and carry the border 
around the incisions, so getting a more or 
less irregular space in the center instead of 
the rectangle. A similar result is obtained 
by carrying the border around an imaginary 
line, and a still better excuse is offered when 
a circle or other isolated form occupies the 
corner and the border is made to go around 
it. Sometimes a panel is bitten off at the 
corners without any excuse, 

Wherever we find an excessive use of 
these devices, such as marked the time of 
the later Renaissance, accompanied by a 
striving for novelty at any cost, and a tend- 
ency to break up simple forms and masses, 
it is an almost sure sign of an art in its 
decadence. 

Assuming that we have something in the 
way of a border arranged, we still have the 
field to consider. This is usually decorated 
by placing within it one or more isolated 
units disposed on ares. It is very natural 
to expect that the general lines of such 
ornament should conform to the lines of the 
panel. If for any reason this is not possi- 
ble, then some of the minor lines should be 
brought into sympathy with the general 
shape. That is what Ruskin means by his 
alliterative sentence about ‘‘sucking the sap 
of isoscelesism.’’ In composing the lines 
care should be taken that they cut the 
ground into agreeable shapes, for the pieces 
of background between the ornament are as 
much a part of the decoration as the orna- 
ment itself. The decoration in a panel may 
be disposed symmetrically on either side of 


. ago. 
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a central upright line, real or imaginary, 
or it may radiate from the center, as it 
naturally would in a pavement, carpet, ceil- 
ing or other object demanding all-around 
treatment. 

Again, one may plant within the field 
any independent object, such as a frame, a 
shield, a tablet, or a wreath. The back- 
ground may be left plain or filled with any 
independent ornament which appears to go 
behind the central feature, though one likes 
to feel that the background design is 
schemed for that particular space and that 
no important feature is distorted when it 
disappears. Should the space to be deco- 
rated be very considerable in extent, it is 
often found necessary to cut it up into sec- 
tions otherwise than by marking off a 
border. A wall, for example, may be 
divided horizontally into a cornice, frieze, 
wall space and dado. Or it may be cut, in 
both directions, into paneling, such as the 
wainscoting of one or two hundred years 
A ceiling is usually divided in some 
symmetrical way with strong bands of deco- 
tated mouldings or of painted ornament 
marking the divisions. The best of the 
Renaissance ceilings were treated in this 
way, often with figure subjects painted in the 
panels and held in place by these bands. 
We miss this strong conventional frame 
work in some of the modern decorative ceil- 
ings in this country, where the entire sur- 
face is treated as a sky with floating figures 
sprawling about. Such an arrangement 
makes the room seem out of scale with the 
ceiling, 


CHEME OF FORM IN THE DECO- 
RATION OF DEFINITE SPACE. 
—Concluded, (4) 


When a perpendicular panel be- 
comes very long and narrow, as it does on 
the face of a pilaster, the difficulty of treat. 
ing it is very much increased. It is, in fact, 
the most difficult task the designer meets. 
There is, to be sure, an easy way to avoid 
the difficulty, but it is rather an ignomi- 
nious one. That is to treat the space as a 
border and fill it with a set of repeating 
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units one on top of the other. The design- 
ers of the Italian Renaissance, who were 
repeatedly called upon to fill this shape, 
usually adopted a scheme of continuous 
growth upward—the units disposed on either 
side of acentral axis. The base is generally 
some strong feature like a cup of acanthus 
leaves or a vaseform. From this, springs a 
wonderfully balanced arrangement of pri- 
mary and secondary centers disposed on 
delicate lines diverging from the axis. To 
prevent an absolutely perpendicular effect, 
this axis, between its base and crown, is 
divided either by knots of ornament, con- 
centrated masses, or horizontal motives. In 
making these divisions, the rules of cadence 
have to be carefully observed. That is, the 
divisions should be made equal in length, or 
alternate, or in sequence, and the same 
method should be used in the units of orna- 
ment marking the divisions. In most of the 
old pilasters there is more ground than 
ornament, which always demands that the 
lines of the ornament should be carefully 
studied, and that the units used as terminals 
for these lines shall be exactly disposed 
in relation to the axis, to each other, and to 
the border of the panel. The crowning 
unit must be rich and strong and the whole 
so carefully balanced, so exactly distributed 
that no portion shall be too strong for 
another, no detail but shall be equally 
refined. When one considers all these fac- 
tors, it is easy to understand that success in 
filling this form is far from easy, and that 
not one in fifty of the old pilasters is 
thoroughly satisfactory. (See cut, p. 378.) 

As we have discussed some of the lines on 
which ornament may be distributed over a 
panel, it remains only to show how the same 
principles apply to the covering of all man- 
ner of shapes. For it makes no difference 
in principle whether we are dealing with a 
four-sided figure, or one with three, five or 
more, sides. In any case one proceeds in 
the same way—working from the center or 
from the sides, as one chooses. The space 
is divided into regular or irregular compart- 
ments and treated much as though dealing 
with a square shape. 

The circle is most naturally divided into 
rays or rings, and it is usual to dispose the 
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ornament either on the radii or on concen- 
tric lines, while a combination of the two 
schemes is better yet. A more interesting 
but more difficult treatment is based ona 
vertical or horizontal dividing line from a 
point on the circumference. Such a scheme 
must be very well balanced to be successful, 
and balance without repetition or with little 
repetition is not easily obtained. All man- 
ner of independent shapes may be intro- 
duced into the circle as into the panel; but 
there should be some sympathy between 
that shape and the circle. Anything which 
is important enough to counteract the shape 
being filled must have some very good 
reason for being used. The difficulty in 
dealing with all forms contradictory to one 
another is that the interspaces are apt to be 
unmanageable, as in the spandril which 
occurs so frequently in architecture. If the 
spandril is large, it may be decorated with 
a more symmetrical shape; but if it is small, 
it would better be left undecorated. If im- 
portant enough to be treated with figures, 
scrolls, etc, the ornament should follow the 
lines which divide the angles. The tym- 
panum is another irregular shape architects 
are always encountering. As it is often 
exactly half of a circle, the circular treat- 
ment on radii and concentric lines naturally 
follows. The pentagon, hexagon and other 
equally-sided polygonal figures may be con- 
sidered as broken circles. The triangle is 
merely a case of three sides instead of four, 

Apart from the consideration of the skele- 
ton of a design which we have been discuss- 
ing is the question as to whether it shall be 
looked at primarily from the point of view 
of line or of mass. Both have to be taken 
into account in any completed design, but 
the artist has to begin with one or the other, 
and the result will depend on which he con- 
siders first. This seems to be a matter of 
temperament. With the Oriental designer, 
masses are apt to be the chief consideration, 
and usually line is left to take care of itself. 
In Occidental work, a tendency to the pre- 
dominence of beautifully arranged lines 
most carefully studied, with the masses in 
subordination, is more common, especially 
in the Renaissance periods. One or the 
other had better predominate. Wherever 
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in a design, the amount of ornament and 
ground, of line and mass, of light and dark, 
or of any two or more colors are found to 
be about equal, there will also be found a 
lack of distinction, effect and clearness, a 
tendency toward confusion and a dull com- 
monplace effect. Some one thing in a design 
must dominate, and the predominant factor 
must not be disturbed by any force nearly 
equal to its own. 


OMPOSITION OF COLOR IN 
DECORATION. (s) 


In using color in decoration a 
knowledge of the theory of color 
is of almost no use beyond a familiarity 
with the theory of complementary colors, 
which may be some help to a beginner, since 
complementary colors are in theory sup- 
posed to harmonize. Comprehensively 
stated, harmony depends on the tone or 
quality of colors, and on the proportionate 
space or area occupied by each color in a 
design. Tone or quality are terms which 
have been and are still very loosely em- 
ployed by artists and writers; but the latest 
teaching defines tone or quality as consist- 
ing of the three elements: color, value and 
intensity. Under the term color are in- 
cluded all the colors of the spectrum: yel- 
low, orange, red, blue, green, and violet, 
and all their intermediates, which are the 
colors that le between any two of the spec- 
trum colors. Value is concerned with the 
relations of light and dark. The range of 
values from white to black has often been 
compared to the scale in music, and cer- 
tainly offers many striking analogies to it. 
The word, pitch is sometimes substituted 
for value. A color scheme high in pitch 
will be readily understood to be one in 
which the values are near the upper end of 
the scale, nearer white than black. A low 
pitch ineans that the colors are dark, or 
nearer to black than white. The values of 
a design in color would be correctly ex- 
pressed by an isochromatic photograph of it, 
Tne best photographs of paintings give us 
the colors translated into values. 
Intensity is brilliancy or purity of color. 
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Those pigments which most nearly approach 
the brilliancy of the spectrum colors are the - 
intensest, the purest colors. Mixed with 
white, pure color becomes less intense, 
grayer or more neutral, and higher in value; 
mixed with black, pure color becomes 
lower in value and less intense, grayer, or 
more neutral. ; 

For all practical purposes, it is sufficient 
to consider that red, blue and yellow are 
the primary colors, and that the comple- 
mentary of any primary is the color result- 
ine from the mixture of the other two 
primaries. The complementary of red is 
therefore a mixture of. blue and yellow, 
which of course gives green. The comple- 
mentary colors are called secondary colors. 
Practically artists seldom neutralize a pure 
color by adding black, but by mixing a 
color with its complementary, since the 
result is a softer and more beautiful tone. 

Through association, those colors in the 
spectrum which approach orange are called 
warm or hot colors, while those which ap- 
proach blue are called the cool or cold col- 
ors, orange representing pure heat and blue 
pure cold. Rich colors are generally con- 
sidered to be those which are both intense 
and low in value, while the words pale and 
delicate are applied to tones high in value 
and rather neutral. 

There are two ways in which one may set 
out to use color: One is to adopt a scheme 
of similar colors; and the other is to choose 
a combination of contrasting colors. The 
use of the harmony of similar colors, some- 
times called harmony of analogy, is always 
safe, as it means the use of those adjacent 
colors in the spectrum which blend naturally 
with one another. Such a scheme may in- 
clude all the colors between any one primary 
and another, such as red, red-orange, orange, 
orange-yellow and yellow, though its usual 
extent is variation in value and intensity of 
one color. The principal thing to be 
guarded against in using a scheme of similar 
colors is monotony, which can usually be 
overcome by clear outlining or by the intro- 
duction of other colors used cautiously and 
in small quantities. A badly-drawn, con- 
fused design in a scheme of similar colors, is 
apt to look muddy and ineffective, so that 
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as a tule this scheme when used in pat- 
terns, requires better drawing than any 
other. Of course, in order to succeed, it is 
absolutely necessary to start out with a good 
quality of color; and the natural eye for 
color is the surest guide for that. 

The treatment of contrasting colors is 
more difficult; and here the theory of com- 
plementary colors will form some sort of a 
guide to a beginner. It is important to 
remember that every color tinges its neigh- 
bor with its complementary, so that red and 
green side by side intensify each other, and 
the same is true of blue with orange, and of 
yellow with purple. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, in spite of the theory, to use comple- 
mentary colors in equal proportions where 
the intensity isthe same. One color should 
predominate; while the other, 
smaller quantities, may make up in inten- 
sity what itlacksin area. This is especially 
true where the colors approach each other 
in value. 

Those complementary colors which are 
far apart in value can be used in more 
equal proportions, as yellow and purple for 
instance. In color, as in design, it is best 
to have a dominant factor; for, whenever 
this is lacking, there is a tendency toward 
confusion, and at best a commonplace 
effect. Whenever three colors are used the 
same law holds good: that one color should 
dominate, and whatever any one color lacks 
in quantity, intensity or value, should be 
made up by an increase in one of the other 
factors. That means that the color of which 
one uses least may be the most intense. 
The third color is used principally to spice 
the design, to touch it up with a few judi- 
cious accents. 

A scheme of two colors, with their vary- 
ing values will give a full, rich effect; but 
a skillful use of the third color gives a dis- 
tinction that no two-color arrangement ever 
has. The third color is naturally the small- 
est in quantity, as it is the last to be added. 
It is an outgrowth of the scheme; and needs 
special study in its distribution, since it 
should never interfere with the main 
scheme, but only accentuate it. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a full, rich color 
scheme is much more difficult to manage 
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than a scheme in pale, delicate colors, or 
one in which the colors are all toned with 
gray. The less life the colors have, the less 
likely they are to ‘‘swear at each other.”’ 


OMPOSIRION OFF COLOR] IN 
DECORATION. —Concluded. (6) 


Blue and red are most rarely 

seen happily combined. The 
scheme seems to be best when one or both 
colors are tinged with yellow, that is, where 
the red approaches orange and the blue, 
green, and where the blue is decidedly 
darker in value than the red. 

Red and green are difficult to use together; 
but, when successfully done, the effect is 
richer and more satisfactory than red and 
blue. As before stated, every color tinges 
its neighbor with its complementary, so 
that red beside green means that each color 
is intensified; and, if each sets out by being 
brilliant, when they are put side by side 
they make each other ‘‘howl.’’ One must 
be reduced in brilliancy and increased in 
amount, to make them tolerable. 

Red and yellow seem to pull together 
without much trouble. When the yellow is 
going toward an orange, there is more dan- 
ger of the scheme becoming too hot, and any 
red and yellow combination will be a de- 
cidedly warm one. It is in such cases that 
the third color seems to be called for, and 
consequently some accents of green will 
here tend to bring the scheme back to a 
cooler tone. 

The combination of yellow and blue colors 
does not offer any special difficulty; and, if 
our third color be a green, the effect is very 
much heightened. 

White makes a very effective third color, 
where the scheme is not too dark in value. 
If the scheme must be dark, the contrast 
with white becomes too sharp, and the white 
should be brought into value by making it 
grayer. In general a warm white, one 
tinged with cream color, is more harmonious 
than a cold blue white and tends to mellow 
a color scheme. White as a color harmon- 
izes with all colors, so that the only danger 
in its use is that it will be out of pitch, and 
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what has just been said about its use as a 
third color is an illustration of the necessity 
for keeping a color scheme within a pretty 
well defined pitch. That is to say, any large 
amount of low tone is out of place where 
the prevailing tones are light, and con- 
versely any considerable quantity of pale, 
delicate color will disturb a low-toned 
scheme. A very dark pattern on a white 
ground is apt to be unpleasant, since forms 
are then too sharply defined, are staring, 
especially where the amount of ground and 
ornament are in anything like equal pro- 
portions. A dark design on a light ground 
will always appear thinner and more stringy 
than would the same design treated as a 
light pattern on adark ground. The light 
seems to eat into the edges of the design, 
and thus to diminish its thickness. 

The combination of blue and green seems 
to be considered by the layman the most 
occult and the least attractive, and the addi- 
tion of purple is thought to make a bad mat- 
ter worse. ‘Yet bluessky and green *ttrees 
are constantly beheld with pleasure, and 
purple fruits and flowers are often seen 
associated with green foliage and blue 
skies. There may be some psychic reason 
for this popular dislike; in fact Professor 
Munsterberg, of Harvard University, in a 
recent article on psychology and art, puts 
forth as aresult of psychological experiment 
that red and blue look well together, while 
blue and green do not. Without under- 
standing how the experiments which yield 
such results are conducted, it is safe to say 
that harmony is dependent on the relative 
intensities of the blues and greens. As for 
the scheme of blues, greens and purples, 
theoretically they ought to harmonize, 
since they are neighboring colors in the 
spectrum, and practically such well-known 
colorists as John La Farge, Louis Tiffany, 
Walter Crane and William Morris have 
adopted this scheme with unusual frequency 
in some of their most successful work. One 
of the most gorgeously beautiful objects in 
nature and one of the most decorative is 
the peacock. It was furthermore a favorite 
unit of decoration in Byzantine design, 
being a symbol of the resurrection; and the 
colors of the peacock, blues, greens, pur- 
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ples and golden browns, formed a favorite 
scheme with those great colorists, the 
Byzantine artists. Itis also very common 
to find in their mosaics the green leaves, 
purple fruit and brown stems of the grape 
vine, displayed on a peacock-blue back- 
ground, 

Though green is one of the colors which 
nature uses most often, she does not, says 
William Morris, use so much bright green as 
people think, and any great amount of it in 
decoration is sure to be bad, and the dingy, 
bilious yellow-green, once supposed to be 
westhetic, is equally disagreeable. The fact 
is, that to find a green that is at once pure, 
and neither cold nor rank, and not too bright 
to live with, is one of the most difficult 
things a decorator has to do. When it is 


. found, such a green is so useful and so rest- 


ful to the eye that we ought to follow 
nature and make a large use of it. The 
combination of orange and green is a most 
dangerous one, liable to be very harsh and 
rank. 

A good tone of red is another difficult 
thing to secure in color decoration. Mixed 
with yellow it becomes scarlet; and then, if 
less brilliancy is desired, it is liable to pass 
into a hot red brown. If crimson be much 
reduced with blue, it tends toward a cold 
color commonly called magenta, which is 
impossible for an artist to use either by itself 
or in combination. The finest red is one 
between crimson and scarlet, and is a very 
powerful color, but hardly to be obtained in 
a flat color. Almost all colors gain by being 
broken, and the wonderful opalescent, 
vibrating tones which delight us in work of 
the best impressionist painters are obtained 
by the juxtaposition of particles of pure 
colors which fuse together at a distance into 
beautiful tones. 

Probably no one would think of using 
bright purple in any large mass. In com- 
binations it may be used somewhat bright, 
but the best shade tends toward a russet. 
Pink is avery beautiful color in combina- 
tions, the best shades going toward an 
orange or salmon. A cold, bluish pink is 
always to be avoided. 

It would be tiresome, if it were possible, 
to comment on every available color com- 
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bination; and, in summing up, it is suffi- 
cient to state that almost any colors can be 
successfully combined by making one color 
dominate the scheme, and by subduing or 
increasing the intensity of colors in propor- 
tion as they occupy more or less area. 


RIMITIVE DECORATION.(7) 


Studying the relics of prehistoric 

times gives evidence of epochs in 

the history of art, but we have 
only isolated links without the means of 
connecting them. For any light on the 
origin or progress of art it has been found 
necessary to examine the conditions of those 
living races which are most nearly allied to 
pre-historic man. In this way it has been 
found possible by a comparative study of 
various patterns, and specially by means 
of a series illustrating the variations on 
particular designs, to arrive at pretty cer- 
tain conclusions as to how these have 
grown up from earlier stages. The first of 
these stages has been termed the adaptive 
stage, i. e. when some natural feature on an 
implement has been noted and the effect in- 
creased artificially, as in the case of the 
Australian boomerang mentioned by Gen- 
eral Pitt-Rivers. Along the length of the 
weapon of light-colored wood are a number 
of small natural knots at fairly regular 
intervals. The peculiarity of the regular 
successions of knots evidently attracted the 
maker’s attention, and in order to increase 
the decorative effect he stained each knot a 
dark color, thus throwing it into greater 
prominence on the light ground. More- 
over, he gave to many of the knots a more 
or less diamond-shaped outline, thus enhanc- 
ing their value as ornament. This is the 
first step from the mere appreciation of the 
uncommon to the artificial increasing of the 
effect. The natural result of this is the 
desire to produce artificially similar effects, 
where they do not otherwise exist. For this 
a creative operation of the intellect is 
necessary; and art here develops fresh im- 
portance and takes on real vitality, for imi- 
tation is the principal stimulus in the early 
development of the fine arts. 
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From copying natural effects at first hand, 
man passed to the second stage, which was 
successive copying, one of the most important 
processes in the development of design. 
This led naturally to the third stage, the stage 
of variation, which may be divided into two 
sections: unconscious variation and con- 
scious variation. Now in unskilled hands 
and with indifferent tools, accurate copying 
is an impossibility, and each new attempt 
at representing an object creates a variation 
from the original type. It can readily be 
seen how in the course of time, by one 
man’s copying another man’s version of an 
object without seeing the original, and 
another’s copying his version, designs can 
arise, which may lose all resemblance to the 
original. This unintentional variation of 
design is frequently, usually in fact, acceler- 
ated by another process which may be 
called conscious variation, that is to say the 
desire to vary or improve upon the design 
copied, This usually results in some par- 
ticular portion or portions of the design 
being emphasized, and thus made to develop 
at the expense of the remainder. Mr. 
Henry Balfour has made an arrangement 
of shapes of spears which without giving a 
continuous succession of variations which 
lead to a conventional pattern from a com- 
paratively realistic representation, yet shows 
in a general way the manner in which this 
has been accomplished. 

The use of symbols in art is as old as the 
history of man; and symbolism is the 
source of many of the earliest decorative 
motives, especially religious symbolism, and 
the totem, which is the crest or distinctive 
tribal mark, often becomes a religious sym- 
bol. The animal worship of the Egyptians 
is thought to be the result of totem deifica- 
tion. ‘‘The symbol, to the barbaric mind, 
was at first a thing to pray to, to placate, to 
conjure by; for it not only implied the god 
it represented, but was supposed to possess 
of itself all his attributes. With such 
reflected power the symbol soon became 
itself an object of worship, and was devel- 
oped and enriched accordingly and placed 
in important and dignified positions.’’ 
Naturally primitive worship would turn first 
to manifest facts of nature, and chief among 
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them to the earth, sea and moon, each of 
which soon had its symbol, varying with 
different races. The usual sun-symbol is a 
disk, sometimes with rays or rayed lines 
about it, but sometimes is the rays without 
the disc. The sun-ship, symbolizing the 
progress of the sun through the heavens, is 
frequently used by the early Norsemen. 
And, in general, whenever an object in 
nature possesses a distinct attribute of 
beauty or of power, that attribute is seized 
and made the exponent of that object. ‘The 
effort to make a symbol intelligible results 
in that isolating and heightening of the 
essential, the characteristic, in the setting it 
down with the greatest concentration and 
simplicity which is one of the fundamental 
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principles of good art, and especially good 
decorative art. 

The importance of the influence of mate- 
tial on the character and development of 
early art can hardly be overestimated. 
Wattling, the interweaving of small withes, 
is one of the most primitive arts, and leads to 
basket making, to mat weaving, and finally 
to the weaving of very small fibres into 
textiles. A very large class of primitive 
ornament may be said to have been derived 
from the interweaving of different colored 
strands. The first form of these patterns 
would be one of alternate squares, the 
checkerboard pattern. The _ distinctive 
characteristic which the art of weaving 
imparts to early ornament is the tendency 
of all curves to become right angles. This 
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perpetual concentration of attention, the 
straining of hand and eye and brain upon 
the forms of wattlework and basketry, pro- 
duced an important decorative result. The 
mind acquired an expectancy of the angular 
treatment and all drawing was for a long 
time in straight lines. Some, indeed, go so 
far as to say that primitive races do not see 
curves, until they begin to work in clay or 
material that naturally falls into 
curves. We have an interesting survival of 
the right-angled treatment in the patterns 
of Oriental rugs which still consist mostly 
of angular units of decoration. This sur- 
vival is partly due to the use of hand-looms 
which do not produce curved lines with 
facility. When a people arrives at the 
pottery stage of development, which usually 
succeeds the textile period, the forms of 
pottery are often copied from basket forms, 
and the painted patterns reproduce the 
angular geometric character of woven pat- 
terns. Many of the early pottery shapes 
were formed by spreading clay over baskets 
orinthem. Vessels thus constructed would 
retain on their surface the imprint of the 
basket, which was retained and developed as 
an ornamental feature. 

‘“With clay, metal and glass begins the 
employment of those subtle curves which 
are later carried to their highest develop- 
ment by the Greeks. It is easier to get 
these materials to adopt natural curves pro- 
duced by gravity, than geometric curves 
carefully made accurate, and the result is 
certainly more satisfactory; so that the 
work in all ductile materials seems to have 
attained a higher degree of art than the 
contemporary work in stone, in wood, or 
in painting. 


some 


This appearance of greater 
skill is, however, largely due to the greater 
tractability of the material, With 
facility in using material comes 
freedom of line; 


greater 
greater 
and when the paint is 
applied by the brush instead of the point or 
spatula, the vigor and strength and also the 
delicacy of curves are very rapidly devel- 
oped. It must, however, be remembered 
that all early work is in the alphabetical 
stage, that units are isolated, that ornament 
is separated, and that it is well within the 
historical period before any continuity of 
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intention is strongly felt, and quite within 
2,500 years before much modulation of form 
or color begins to be used. Notwithstand- 
ing this, all early work is decorative; a 
result which it owes to its simplicity, its sin- 
cerity, to the fact that it has not become 
sufficiently sophisticated to pretend to be 
something it is not, and to a limited range 
of colors beyond which it was impossible to 
go from lack of material. The colors were 
largely primaries and used in a mosaic 
fashion, thus preventing disagreeable and 
inharmonious half tints.’’—A Study of Dee- 
oration, by C. Howard Walker. 

The history of decorative art can hardly 
be separated from architectural history, for 
nearly all decorative motives originated as 
architectural ornament. In order to avoid 
useless repetition, the reader is referred for 
general considerations and chronology to 
the sections on ‘*The Development of Art,”’ 
“Pre-Greek “Art,” and ‘“Architecture,’’ 
The following studies presuppose familiarity 
with the above mentioned sections. 


GYPTIAN DECORATION.(8) 


In order to enjoy Egyptian art, or 

to think of it as beautiful, one must 

accept it. for) what, jit; is; an art 
whose architecture is heavy and massive 
with very little variety in its few members, 
but which shows a perfect understanding 
and appreciation of the value of mass; an 
art whose painting consists in skillfully 
contrasting and subdividing brilliant pri- 
mary colors, with no attempt at light and 
shade, aiming at gorgeous richness and not 
at delicacy of effect, at decoration and not 
at imitation of nature; an art whose sculp- 
ture shows no accurate knowledge of 
anatomy, no attempt at the realism we de- 
mand to-day; an art whose beauty lies in its 
monumental dignity and grandeur, in that 
abstract treament which renders it admira- 
bly suited for association with architec- 
ture, in its perfect refinement of line, and in 
its well-balanced harmonious composition. 
Egyptian decorative forms are far removed 
from nature, and have none of the intricacy 
which modern races love in their ornamen- 
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tation; but they have the merit of simplicity 
and frankness, as well as refinement of 
drawing, which makes them very well 
adapted for adorning the frank, simple sur- 
faces of Egyptian architecture. An addi- 
tional virtue is the perfect harmony of color 
treatment, obtained by such direct simple 
methods that our complicated work seems 
by comparison feeble and_ insignificant. 
Looked at from this point of view, Egyp- 
tian art will be found both beautiful and 
full of suggestive helpfulness toward sim- 
plicity and directness, virtues which we 
cannot preach too strongly in these days of 
over-refinement and complexity. 

The outside and inside walls of Egyptian 
architecture, the ceilings and the columns, 
with their capitals and bases, were all cov- 
ered with decoration in brilliant colors. 
Besides figure compositions whose flatness 
of treatment ensured a decorative effect, a 
few motives of ornament were repeated over 
and over on architecture and on all their 
industrial products. Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
who has made a very careful study of 
Egyptian ornament, divides it into four gen- 
eral classes: 1, Geometric ornament of 
lines, spirals and and 
divided by them into squares and circles, 
2, Natural ornament derived from feathers, 
plants, animals and flowers. 3, Structural 
ornament which results from the structural 
necessities of building and manufacture. 
Many architectural devices were by this 
means perpetuated long after the original 
purpose had passed away. In this way 
decoration often has great historical value. 
4, Symbolic ornament. Some archacolo- 
gists claim that all decoration has a syim- 
bolic origin, but that is only a hypothesis. 
It is quite as likely that the symbolism was 
attached to the decorative form long after 
the latter had been evolved. 

Geometric Ornament.—The earliest and 
simplest Egyptian ornament is the zigzag 
line found on a tomb of 4000 B.C. Numer- 
ous variations were common; a repeated 
form was used with various colors and the 
doubled zigzag dates from the 
times. The modification of the zigzag into 
the waved pattern does nct occur until the 
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Eighteenth Dynasty (2000-1500 B.C.). 
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EGYPTIAN HEXAGONAL AND ZIGZAG DESIGNS. 


The hexagonal pattern was evidently 
derived from plaiting rushes in three direc- 
tions. Circles were never used freely by 
the Egyptians, and none have been found 
before the Eighteenth Dynasty, when very 
beautiful patterns of contiguous circles 
containing four lotus flowers occur, and also 
patterns composed of interlacing circles. 

The spiral or scroll is an element of Egyp- 
tian decoration second only in importance 
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to the lotus. Its source and meaning are 
uncertain. The oldest ones occur on scarabs 
where they were evidently arranged with 
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no other purpose than to fill the space agree- 
ably, as their lines are controlled by the 
shape of the object on which they are 
placed. By the Twelfth Dynasty they are 
found drawn with great care and perfectly 
executed, with the lotus introduced as a 
supplementary form. The spiral is thus 
seen to first develop as a detached ornament 
on asmall surface, to which its use is con- 
fined for over a thousand 
years, for it is not until the 
Eighteenth Dynasty that it 
becomes common on walls 
and furniture. Very com- 
plicated all-over patterns 
made up of lines of tightly 
coiled spirals opposing each 
other, with lotus forms be- 
tween, were then in use. 
Fret patterns are the com- 
mon property of all early races, and it has 
never been satisfactorily demonstrated 
whether they are spirals modified by weav- 
ing, or whether the frets were the original 
form and the spiral a translation into the 
flowing lines of brush work. Many varieties 
of checker patterns'derived, of course, from 
plaiting and weaving, are found painted on 
the walls of early tombs Network pat- 
terns are similar, and are taken from simple 
embroidery stitches on the dresses of god- 
desses. 


EGYPTIAN 
SCARAB, 


These geometric patterns always suffer 
the most by reproduction, though all orna- 
ment loses its real charm as it is seen on the 
plates in books. The personal, artistic 
quality that can come only from the prac- 
ticed hand of the skilled craftsman is never 
preserved, except imperfectly so, by photo- 
graphs. In regard to the employment of 
geometric patterns in modern decoration, 
it is worth while to note that in order to 
obtain good results with such designs they 
should be used where they can be applied 
freehand, Mechanically reproduced as on 
oil cloths and wall papers, they are painfully 
dry and hard. 

Wherever used successfully, 
there will always be found something in the 
material or the execution which modifies 
the rigidity of the pattern. The painted 
frets on Greek vases are drawn freehand: 


they are 
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and, where the fret is sculptured, the light 
and shade modify its severity. In mosaic 
the imperfect cutting of the material, the 
slight variation in the width of the joints, 
and the use of smail units, all tend to soften 
it. On textiles geometric. patterns are 
always relieved by the flexibility of the 
material; and such designs are perhaps at 
their best on woven stuffs, on rugs and 
mattings and on the basketry where they 
first originated. 

Natural Ornament.—Natural forms were 
not imitated until after the geometric work 
had developed. Many forms of feather 
ornament were used, though their signifi- 


EGYPTIAN LOTUS AND PAPYRUS, 


cance was. soon lost and they became only 
varieties of the ‘‘scale’’ pattern. 

Of plant forms we find comparatively few. 
The lotus was by far the most common; 
after that the papyrus, the daisy, convolvulus, 
vine, and palm. The rosette is very com- 
mon, but so conventional that it can hardly 
be called a flower. The lotus is the most 
complex of the Egyptian decorative motives, 
and the most far-reaching in its influence. 
It was often drawn to resemble, in some 
points, other similar flowers; and many 
scholars consider the papyrus the original 
of the lotus form. The oldest form was in 
groups of two tied together at the stalks. 
It is found on the earliest tombs and also 
on pottery. This is corrupted by the Eight- 
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eenth Dynasty, and its origin forgotten. 
The plain flower was used very early as an 
architectural ornament, and appears as a 
wood capital in sculpture of the Fifth 
Dynasty. The lotus is much used as a bor- 
der pattern during the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
alternating with buds which fit into the 
curves between the flowers. It was often 
used as arecurrent group, and in the later 
times of the Ptolemies terminated stiff 
parallel lines as a wall decoration. Ceil- 
ings of tombs have been found painted a 
golden yellow with vine leaves and bunches 
of grapes on atrellis. The convolvulus often 
occurs in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties, treated quite naturalistically, 
and a more abstract form is used as a 
climber on papyrus stems. 

Structural ornament is best represented 
by the torus molding or roll extending 
down the corners of buildings and under the 
cornice. It is ornamented with a pattern 
of binding; for it is a survival from a bun- 
dle of reeds bound together. and placed down 
the angles of early walls of plastered wattle- 
work to strengthen and preserve the edges. 
Various forms of tying or binding are com- 
mon throughout the history of Egypt. 

Symbolical Ornament.— The Egyptian, 
who expressed his thoughts by symbolical 
writing, would naturally be much given to 
symbolism in his decoration. One of the 
earliest symbols was the uraeus snake or 
cobra reared with expanded body ready to 
strike. It was an emblem of the king and 
of the royal power of death. Rows of them 
were used about columns and in combina- 
tion with the winged globe. The vulture 
alone as the emblem of protection is fre- 
quent. The scarab or beetle was used 
almost exclusively as an amulet. 

The elements of Egyptian decoration are 
conceded to be the source of most of the 
ornament that has succeeded it. Mr. Good- 
year has even narrowed it down to the lotus 
form, which he claims is the origin of all 
ornament. However that may be, the 
lotus and papyrus with their compact sub- 
divided mass and long contrasting stems, 
their radiating centers and firm lines, form 
the ideal contrast of lines and masses, of 
curves and straight lines. The derivation 
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WINGED SUN, WITH SERPENTS, BEING THE SYMBOL OF THE GOD RA. 


from reed construction gives Egyptian deco- 
ration a marked upward movement anda 
Cefiainwetividity cor, ellect, .iihe broad 
masses, strong sunlight and large forms are 
needed to subdue its formality, but it is 
always dignified and never petty. 


HALDEO-ASSYRIAN DECO- 
RATION. (9) 


Like the Egyptians, the Assyr- 
ians used comparatively few units 
of decoration. We find here the first form 
of what afterwards becomes the Greek an- 
themion or honeysuckle, and this form con- 
tains suggestions of both the palm and the 
feather fan. It develops into a very com- 
plex motive called the ashera or sacred 
tree, of which several varieties appear. 
The lotus and bud, evidently derived from 
that of the Egyptians, are drawn with great 
vigor, but with less refinement than the 
Egyptians gave them. The guilloche, a 
combination of overlapping ribbons twin- 
ing about a succession of circles, is in uni- 
versal use. It originated in a cross-section 
of wattle. The griffin, a creature made 
up of the head and wings of an eagle 
attached to the body of a lion, is first found 
at Nineveh, and has never disappeared from 
the decorator’s repertoire since then. Fig- 
ures of men with huge wings are the proto- 
types of the beautiful winged figures of the 
Greeks, and of the whole race of angels so 
prominent in Christian art. 
AJjl Assyrian art is characterized by a 


strong love of the volute or spiral; and all 
its lines are, if possible, made to terminate 
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BLOOM AND BUD OF ASSYRIAN LOTUS, 


in a curl as in the case of the tips of wings 
and feathers, the muscles of animals, and 
the forms of hair and beard. Naturally, 
from this presence of the volute, the exist- 
ence of the prototype of the Ionic capital 
might be expected; and it can be seen on 
some of the bas-reliefs found at Kuyunjik. 
The parapet pattern, which arises naturally 
from the use of bricks, is a typical Assyrian 
motive. 

The prevailing colors of Assyrian decora- 
tion were blue, yellow, white and black. 
Their love for blues has often been noted, 
and seems to have descended to the Per- 
sians and Arabs of to-day, appearing 
repeatedly on their keramic productions and 
in their rugs. Decorations were executed 
in low relief as in their figure work, or else 
in colored glazed brick. Mosaic is found 


ASSYRIAN PARAPET PATTERN, 


ASSYRIAN GUILLOCHE PATTERN. 
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for the first time at Warka. The designs 
are checker patterns and zigzags, formed 
by cones of terracotta driven into the clay, 
their exposed bases being enameled in col- 
ors which form the pattern. 

Compared to Egyptian work, that of 
Assyria is characterized by a lack of refine- 
ment of curves, and by a preference for 
round forms instead of tapering ones and 
for convex lines instead of concave. 


REEK DECORATION. (10) 


The art of Greece has been the 

most prolific source of inspira- 

tion for that of all succeeding 
periods, not only in the motives employed, 
but also in the spirit in which these motives 
were conceived. Its growth and develop- 
ment within a comparatively brief period 
from crude archaic forms into the most 
refined and intellectual art the world has 
ever known, is one of the marvels of his- 
tory. The same high point of artistic excel- 
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ONE TYPE OF GREEK ANTHEMION., 


lence was attained in their decorative motives 
as in their architecture and sculpture. They 
used only a few decorative units, but these 
they studied, constantly refining and re- 
refining them, thus satisfying their artistic 
perceptions with subtleties we can hardly 
perceive, in strong contrast to modern races 
who seek and prize novelty above every- 
thingelse. The anthemion and the acanthus 
are the motives from which most of their 
decoration developed, just as in Egypt the 
lotus and bud were the foundation of orna- 
ment. There are three simple types of the 
anthemion, constructed on the principle of 
the divergence of radial lines from a com- 
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mon center, and terminated by an elliptical 
or circular form. The anthemion is com- 
bined in many ingenious ways with the 
scroll, especially on painted vases, where 


ANOTHER TYPE OF GREEK ANTHEMION. 


Greek artists seem to have been allowed 
more freedom than in any other work except 
on their coins. (For applications of the 
anthemion, see pp. 97 and 16r.) 

The acanthus leaf is also, like the an- 
themion, the embodiment of the radial prin- 
ciple, so that all leafage having a radial 
structure strongly resembles the acanthus. 
One form of Greek acanthus is hardly more 
than an anthemion with the individual lobes 
compressed into groups, and the groups 
united in such a way that the lobes of the 
leaf form are suggested. Naturalistic 
veining of the leaf is never seen, but the 
center line between the lobes is retained 
from the tips to the base of the leaf. The 
eyes separating the lobes may have been 
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derived from nature, but more likely were 
introduced merely to break up the solid 
mass of the leaf. At first the Greek acan- 
thus is seen in profile and has no division 
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into lobes, its edge being a succession of 
sharp spines separated by hollows. The 
next development shows sharply pointed 
spiny leaflets with radial hollows, and this 
soon develops into the olive acanthus which 
was used by both Greeks and Romans on 
the Corinthian capital. (See cut on p. 163.) 

The guilloche which the Assyrians used 
was taken in hand by the Greeks and devel- 
oped in various ways, and we find the over- 
lapping feather patterns of Egypt and 
Assyria repeated with the feathers converted 
into laurel leaves, or a simple scale pattern. 
The sacrificial objects used on their altars 
are soon found in sculptured form. Heads 
of oxen, goats and sheep are used as centers 
with garlands of fruit and leaves about 
them. The egg and dart, and the fret, and 
developments from them are the most usual 
decorations for moldings. The egg and 
dart is first used as a painted decoration and 
then translated into stone without change. 
It is still one of our most useful ornaments, 
as it gives us an ideal set of contrasts of 
broad spaces with thin lines, and of fine 
lines of high lights with deep shadows. The 
leaf and dart is an adaptation, and the bead 
and fillet embodies the same principle. (See 
cut, Moldings from the Erechtheion, on p. 
161, where the topmost course is the leaf 
and dart, the middle one is the egg and dart, 
and the lowest is the anthemion with scroll.) 

The Greek conception of decorative treat- 
ment was to contrast broad plain surfaces 
with rich bands of ornament; and it is in 
the composition and disposition of these 
bands that the Greeks have given us a sub- 
ject for study and emulation. For while to 
surround a form with a band or border seems 
the easiest way to decorate it, this is really 
the most difficult scheme we can adopt, as it 
has to be extremely well done to be accept- 
able. The treatment is so direct and sim- 
ple that any failure is revealed most clearly. 
In the relations of the size of the decorative 
forms to each other, it must be most care- 
fully balanced, and above all it must be, in 
its parts and as a whole, in scale with the 
form or surface it decorates. If it is too 
small, it appears feeble and weak; and if 
it is too large, it seems crude and barbaric. 
If in color more than one color is used, the 
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colors must be most carefully balanced and 
distributed to produce a uniform unbroken 
general tone. Its great merits are adapta- 
bility to any style without discord, and its 
clean, clear-cut effect; for it allows of no 
confusion even ata distance too great to dis- 
tinguish its parts, since then the units resolve 
themselves into a whole surface or belt. 
(See the cuts on pp. 157, 159 and 161.) 

The strong impression of repose, which we 
get from the best Greek ornament, is the 
result of its being confined by the space it 
occupies or by string lines, and of its direc- 
tion which is at right angles with its base, 
so that it appears to rest firmly upon it. 
The ornament is usually disposed in pairs 
which differ in form, but are equal in mass. 
Where the masses are unequal, the weaker 
unit is re-enforced with stronger color. Its 
factors are few in number, simple and ab- 
stract in character. We moderns do not 
like our ornament so abstract as that of the 
Greeks. We demand more resemblance to 
nature in our decorative forms, and so we 
study Japanese art; but the results would 
be far better, could we unite to the Japan- 
ese feeling for individual character some of 
the conventionality of the Greek, some of 
their feeling for the value of contrasts, for 
the value of direction, and most of all for 
the vaiue of repose. Japanese work and 
that based upon it have an exaggerated 
sense of the value of movement and 
rhythm, which needs to be counteracted by 
the restraint and repose so eminent in Greek 
design. 


REEK VASES.(11) 


The artistic genius of the Greeks 

refined and beautified everything 

it touched, and nowhere, not 

even in their architecture, have the Greek 

artists expressed themselves more fully 
than in their pottery and its decoration. 

First Prehistoric Group.—Any account of 

Greek ceramics must begin with the vases 

found by Dr. Schliemann in the lower strata 

of the excavations at Hissarlik, the site of 

Troy. If these were not made by Greeks, 

they represent the earliest type of culture 
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to which the Greek race belongs. These 
vases were very primitive; and were made, 
not as offerings to the dead, but for domes- 
tie use. They were hand-made with the 
surface polished by rubbing, and then 
glazed in some way while baking. Mostly 
spherical in shape, by the addition of rudely 
modeled handles, mouths and other orna- 
ments, they are often made to suggest gro- 
tesque human forms, similar in character to 
the work of the early American Indians of 
the Mississippi valley. They were never 
painted, and any decoration consisted of 
incised lines scratched by a blunt point in 
the clay. Similar ware has been found at 
Santorin, one of the Greek islands, at 
Cyprus and Rhodes, but rather better in 
form and technique. There is geological 
evidence that the ware at Santorin was 
made at least 2000 B. C. 

Second Prehistoric Group.—At Mykenae 
and Tiryns, in Greece proper, Schliemann 
found a very great number of examples of 
a pottery similar to wares found in the 
eastern islands of the Aegean and in Egypt. 
From specimens found in Egyptian tombs, 
it has been possible to fix the dates from 
1400 to 1100 B.C. They show evidences of 
a civilization far advanced from the primi- 
tive stage. The clay is fine and carefully 
purified; and the forms well adapted to their 
purposes, though rarely graceful. The 
decorations are based upon linear motives, 
tending rather toward wavy than rectan- 
gular lines, so that spirals were developed. 
Animal and vegetable forms of marine life 
are commonly represented, and sometimes 
other animals, but only once or twice have 
examples been found with the human figure. 

Geometric Style.—A still later prehistoric 
style, called the geometric, was developed 
chiefly at Athens. As many examples were 
found outside the Dipylon Gate, it has been 
called the Dipylon style. The clay was 
always pinkish, and the shapes were still 
primitive. A variety of sizes have been 
found, from very small forms to vases four 
feet high. The distinctive feature was, as 
the name Geometric suggests, the decoration 
with lines combined into meanders, zigzags, 
concentric circles, triangles, etc. This style 
dates from about 1000 B.C., being later than 
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the Mykenzan ware. It lasted into the 
seventh century, B.C., though other styles 
had grown up about it before it disappeared. 
It was exported largely to other countries. 
A superb example, found at Cyprus, is now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Corinthian Ware.— The earliest style 
which falls within the historic period is the 
so-called Corinthian ware, which is almost 
purely Oriental in its decoration. It was 
extensively imitated in Italy and various 
other localities, but the best specimens have 
been dug up at or near Corinth. The clay 
is a pale yellow, and the glaze is generally 
without a high luster. The forms are usu- 
ally spherical or squat, and the decoration 
occasionally in stripes or lines, usually con- 
sists of bands of figures from Oriental art, 
lions, bulls and fantastic creatures. They 
are painted in black silhouette with portions 
picked out in red or violet, and here we find 
for the first time artists indicating details 
by means of incised lines scratched out of 
the paint with a sharp tool. This became 
very general in succeeding styles. Spaces 
between figures are filled with isolated units. 
The Corinthian style flourished princi- 
pally in the seventh and sixth centuries, 
though it continued to be used later. The 
date of the origin of most of the styles can 
be determined within a few years, but the 
period of disappearance is difficult to fix, 
for none of the historic styles succeeded 
each other in the sense that the older ones 
ceased as the newer ones appeared. Many 
graves have been found containing examples 
of both earlier and later styles. 

Black Figured Style of Athens.—Athens 
was gradually assuming the lead in ceramics 
as in the other arts. The Athenians had a 
chance through the extensive commerce of 
the city, to study and compare the various 
wares produced in all parts of the world, 
and, with their unerring instinct for form 
and their characteristic intellectual breadth, 
they were quick to adopt what was best in 
each, thus laying the foundations of a style 
which was to excel all others. They began 
to artificially heighten the color of the clay; 
and, what was more important, they seem 
to have been the first to understand that 
dignity is an essential characteristic of a 
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vase, whether it be large or small. In the 
sixth century, they began to reduce the 
variety of shapes to a comparatively small 
number, stripped them of all ornament 
which was not distinctly essential, and 
reduced the colors to red and black alone. 
For two centuries Athens controlled ceramic 
production, and examples of Athenian vases 
have been found on the Black Sea and in the 
graves of Etruria. The Greeks of South 
Italy also formed a pottery-producing cen- 
ter, but their ware was an imitation of the 
Athenian. The independent development 
of Athens dates from the second quarter of 
the sixth century B.C. Previously to that, 
it had been influenced by the Corinthian 
style, but always showed a marked prefer- 
ence for human figures and mythological 
subjects. The bands of equal division of 
the Corinthian style change, and the middle 
one grows constantly wider at the expense 
of the others, until they become merely 
borders above and below it with a minor 
band at neck or shoulder. A decoration of 
rays on the lowest band is characteristic of 
this period in the Athenian style. The 
shape improved in vigor and grace, and on 
larger vases artists divided the encircling 
band of figures at the handles, each half 
representing one scene. The quality of the 
black improved. The flesh of woman was 
always white. Details in the silhouette were 
indicated by finely incised lines. Red and 
white were sometimes used as accessory 
colors, but their use declined as the art pro- 
gressed. A peculiar convention of this 
period was to make the eyes of all females, 
human or animal, almond-shaped, and those 
of all males perfectly round. 


REEK VASES.—Concluded. (12) 


No sooner had the scheme of 
black ornament on a red ground 
come in than we begin to find the 
scheme reversed, even while the style was 
stilla novelty; that is, we find the figures and 
ornament left red or the color of the clay, 
and the background painted a solid black. 
This did not drive out the older style, for 
the two developed side by side and under 
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the same conditions, though 
gradually the red figured vases 
grew in favor, until the next 
style in the history of Greek 
pottery is evolved, that of the 
Red-Figured Vases. This car- 
ried the art to the point of its 
highest development, and was 
retained throughout the decline 
until wheel-made vases disap- 
peared. No gradual transition 
from black to red figures can 
be discovered. They seem to 
have instantly adopted the form 
which they ever afterwards re- 
tained. A kind of evolution 
may be observed on a few vases 
of the kylix type with red figures on out- 
side and black on the inside. 

In the earlier of the red-figured styles, 
called the Severe Style, the drawing is still 
archaic, with the faces usually in profile, 
and all eyes long and narrow, the distinction 
between male and female having been 
abandoned. The incised line disappeared 
and was succeeded by equally fine lines 
drawn in black. Mair was a solid black 
mass with a fringe of fine lines on the outer 
edge to suggest its texture, and a narrow 
red line was left between the ground and 
hair. There was little attempt at facial 
expression, but muscular action was care- 
fully studied in the same spirit as in the 
sculpture of the period. Drapery was 
drawn in a stiff, conventional manner with 
full abundant folds. In the black-figured 
style the subjects were taken from myths, 
but scenes from daily life, the household, 
the school, the banquet and so on were usual 
in the red-figured style. This Severe Style 
underwent a sudden change about 460 B.C. 
Faces lost their archaic character and 
became noble and dignified, the eye 
drawn in profile, and the chin is short and 
Dignity characterizes both drawing 


is 


round. 
and subjects. Action, which in the Severe 
Style is often violent, becomes sober and 
restrained and the vase painting strongly 
reflects the wonderful, impressive calm and 
repose of the sculpture of the period. Fig- 
ures become more individualized, and repre- 
sentation of character is attempted. This 
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abrupt transformation was due to the im- 
pulse the art received from the work of the 
great painter Polygnotus, who came _ to 
Athens about 463 B.C. None of his paint- 
ings exist, but authors have left some 
account of his style andinfluence. Aristotle 
called him the greatest of all Greek painters, 
and speaks of the ethical character of his 
work. Technically he seems to have had 
the broad masterly qualities of the art of 
Phidias. 

known as 
vases. 


With his influence begins what is 

the Fine Style of red-figured 
The vases of this period as of the 
others are of widely varying degrees of 
merit, but they all partake of the grandeur 
of style of the period. ‘The next step was 
to sacrifice some of the heroic qualities to 
greater refinement. The figures became 
more graceful and pretty, but less grand. 
The hair was represented by broad wavy 
strokes, and lines of draperies were executed 
with the greatest fineness. 
The symptoms of decline appear on vases 
as early as the period of the completion of 
the Parthenon, 440-446 B.C. Drawing 
retains qualities of refinement, freedom 
and grace of line throughout the first half 
of the next century. 


delicacy and 


Many of the most beau- 
tiful vases belong to this period, but as a 
rule the forms are inferior in vigor and 
dignity to those of the fifth century. Ac- 
cessory colors, which had been suppressed 
during the period, reappear, denoting the 
desire for change which leads art downward. 

Another novelty now to appear was the 
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scheme of painting the principal figure of 
a group in bright colors, leaving the others 
red. Gilding began to appear on jewelry 
and other small details, while a more 
serious falling off was the substitution of 
gilded relief for drawings. Subordinate 
and in low relief at first, they do not affect 
the forms of the vase, which is as carefully 
made and glazed as ever, but it is the first 
time the Greek potter has used a mechanical 
device in his decoration; for the relief was 
pressed in a mold and not modeled free- 
hand. The idea became quickly popular, 
and a co-operation of potters and makers 
of terracotta figurines resulted in a hybrid 
object, common in the fourth century, often 
very beautiful, but neither a vase nor a fig- 
urine, but a combination of both. It con- 
sists of the form of a jug with mouth and 
handle rising from a figure, a head or a 
group. The plastic portions were treated 
exactly like the Tanagra figures—coated 
with white and painted in bright colors. 
The handle and jug parts were covered with 
the fine black glaze. These forms denote 
an advanced stage in the decline, for wheel- 
made vases became unpopular, grew poorer 
in treatment and finally disappeared before 
the use of the mold in the early part of the 
third century at Athens. Metal vases came 
into use then, and what clay vessels were 
made were pressed in molds taken from 
gold, silver and bronze. Among the Greek 
colonies in Italy the art lasted a little longer. 
Previous to the middle of the third century, 
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they had imported most of their 
pottery, but at that period a 
native style sprang up which 
was characterized by fantastic 
taste in form and decoration. 
Elongated necks, high bases 
and fanciful handles were 
grafted onto Attic models. The 
decoration was crowded with 
figures, borders and patterns 
in gay colors, The drawing 
was spirited, but sketchy. Many 
flowering scrolls or _ vines, 
twisted into a loose spiral with 
a head rising from the middle, 
ate characteristic. The” con- 
quest by the Romans marked 
the decline of the manufacture and by the 
year 200 B.C. it had entirely ceased in Italy 
as well as in Greece. 

Some people continue tospeak of the red 
figured and black-figured wares as Etruscan 
vases, because many of the examples were 
found in Etruscan tombs, but we now know 
that they were all imported from Greece or 
Grecian colonies. The so-called bucchero 
ware, made of black clay without colored 
decoration, which is found abundantly in 
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Etruscan cemeteries, is the only branch of 
ceramics in which the Etruscans attained 
any individuality. This ware ad- 
mitted to be their own invention. The 
forms were sometimes copied from Greek 
examples, but more often from metal vases 
imported from Egypt, Carthage, or Phoe- 
nicia. Repoussé ornaments were copied in 
stamps or molds, and, as before indicated, 
there was no painted decoration. These are 
the only Etruscan-made vases. 


is now 


OMAN DECORATION.(13) 


The Romans were not by nature 
an artistic race. Gaining wealth 
and power by conquest, becoming 


the mistress of the known world, and chang- 
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ing from a republic to a luxurious empire 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
they borrowed from Greece the art they had 
no time to develop, and adapted it to their 
own requirements. Only where it was 
necessary did they invent, as in the case of 
the arch, which they developed in order to 
span larger openings than could be achieved 
by the column and lintel. Vaults, penden- 
tives and domes were the result of this new 
construction, and these new forms demanded 
a new set of decorative schemes, but their 
motives of decoration they took from the 
Greeks, making them more robust and florid 
and applying them without restraint or sense 
of fitness. They did not scruple to use 


constructive forms such as columns and 
moldings as a decorative veneer where 
structurally they were superfluous. They 


worked on the principle that, in art, a good 
appearance is all that is necessary. 

Roman decoration,except for wall paintings 
which will be considered separately, was 
applied principally to architectural forms. 
On moldings they used sculptured orna- 
ment of the alternate unit type, in which 
masses are contrasted with lines, such as 
the egg and dart, bead and fillet, also leaves, 
flutings, guilloches, circles, etc. Round 
forms are favorite, and the fret is seldom 
seen. The universal Roman motives were 
the scroll and the acanthus, forms which the 
Greeks used the least. The acanthus is the 
so-called soft acanthus and differs from the 
sharp, spiny Greek form. It shows evi- 
dences of being studied from nature, and 
the leaves on the scrolls lap over and under 
each other, which the Greek never did, 
while accessories of flowers and fruits, but- 
terflies and birds begin to appear. Second- 
ary motives of sphinxes, tritons, griffins, 
dolphins, tridents, torches, lamps and vases 
are taken from late Greek, Assyrian and 
Egyptian and are used freely. The vine, 
laurel and olive, in heavy garlands tied with 
ribbons, and festoons of fruit in high relief 
arealsofound. The ornament covers a large 
proportion of the ground in Roman work, 
and it is cut in high relief, giving an effect 
of extreme richness. There is very little 
color applied to the exteriors of buildings, 
the decorative effect depending on the play 


Woes 


of light and shade and on the lavish use of 
gold, silver and bronze. Evidences of gild- 
ing, both in masses and in lines, have been 
found on Roman carving, and in a few 
instances traces of colored backgrounds. 
Besides this heavy, rich carving, the 
Romans used a very delicate class of work 
in slight relief, with long subtle curves 
terminating in a flower or a bunch of leaves. 
It was evidently modeled in wet plaster, and 
the slightly-raised surfaces often blend with 
the ground, giving it a peculiarly floating, 
illusive character. Renaissance work in low 
relief was evidently derived from it. 


OMPEIAN WALL  DECORA- 
TION. (14) 


‘Among the arts which helped to 

produce the rich deéccration of 
Pompeii, painting stood foremost. Costly 
marbles and other kinds of stone were prob- 
ably less used there than at Rome, as Pom- 
peii was only a provincial town of medium 
rank. Ornamental stucco work is far more 
common, and was executed with the great- 
est skill in a fine material of extreme hard- 
ness and durability. As these were usually 
colored, they come under the head of 
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(See also the cut, p. 135.) 
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decorative wall painting, which we are now 
to consider in its strict sense. This color 
decoration ranges from simple but artistic 
and dignified tones carefully arranged and 
juxtaposed, to the treatment of figures, 
which, however, from their position on the 
wall, their combination with the orna- 
mental system and the manner in which 
they are treated, are genuine decorations 
and never easel pictures worked out inde- 
pendently. The usual system of the Pom- 
peian decorator was to lay out the wall in 
spaces. Thus, a broad base or dado is 
always set at the bottom of the wall, and is 
distinguished from the remaining space by 
a different color. A similar strip is cut off 
as a frieze at the top; while the space 
between is usually divided perpendicularly 
into several panels, generally uneven, so 
that one large one has several smaller 
panels on either side of it. Asarule the 
three divisions are colored differently, and 
often the tones seem to increase in lightness 
as they go up, but the exceptions to this 
rule are almost as common as the rule, as 
where a yellow base is surmounted by a red 
central space and black frieze, though in 
such cases the distribution of the ornament 
does much to modify both light and dark 
tones. There is no esthetic law for either 
system, but it is certain 
that an increased light- 
ness of color upwards 
makes an enclosed space 
appear higher and more 
airy. All the panels of 
the central field have 
usually the same ground 
tint. We might expect 
that rooms so imper- 
fectly lighted would 
need to be treated in 
light tones, but the dec- 
orator did not take that 
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view. He thought so 
little about gloom or 


brightness that he often 
made the entire wall 
black, enlivening it with 
brilliantly-colored orna- 
ment. 

“The color was both 


‘ 
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harmonious and rich, strong and effective, but 
never weak and faint, asso many of our mod- 
ern walls have been made, with their grays, 
lilacs, pale pinks and dull browns. It is evi- 
dently the intention throughout, that the 
detail should not catch the eye or arrest the 
attention by its perfection of executiun, but 
rather that harmonious and well-toned color 
should appear everywhere. The divisions 
of the wall are merely a ground work on 
which to display richly elaborated orna- 
mentation. The dividing horizontal mem- 
bers, the bands, stripes, bars or borders 
sometimes take architectural forms, such as 
of cornices, mcldings, etc.; but they as- 
sume oftener a free, more arabesque-like 
character. Even when the upright bands 
are treated as small columns, they are so 
excessively slender, so crowded together, 
so entwined with flowers and crowned with 
leaves that one loses all architectural asso- 
ciation with them and regards them merely 
as creations of a picturesque fancy. In 
their developed form, they become veritable 
arabesques, consisting of free ornament, 
made up of conventional and naturalistic 
subjects combined with the utmost regu- 
larity. Garlands of fruit and flowers and 
wreathes of leaves are often substituted for 
moldings or ornament, either 
perpendicularly against the wall or crossing 
the panels in festoons and hanging lines 
which by their variously curved arches give 
rise to new series of divisions. These are 
filled with all sorts of pictures, while here 
and there small birds of bright plumage or 
tiny-winged figures rest upon the garlands. 
The special place where such subjects are 
treated is the frieze. The subjects of the 
picture decoration of the inner panels cover 
the whole field of art from still life and 
landscape to mythological scenes, but these 
pictures never lose their decorative char- 
acter. The most charming of these are 
small single figures of butterflies, birds, 
genii, loves, satyrs, nymphs, bacchantes, 
musicians and dancers. They all stand out 
against the dark background as if flying 
through the air. The single figure devel- 
ops into framed pictures with a group, but 
the frame is no more than a broad red line 
which separates the picture from the 


hanging 
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ground.’’—Ar¢t in the House, A. Von Falke. 

These pictures differ essentially from the 
modern easel pictures with which we adorn 
our rooins, and in these differences they ap- 
proach more nearly to decoration. That is 
to say, they are brought into harmony with 
their surroundings by the manner in which 
they are treated. The modern easel pic- 
tures have an independent origin; they are 
painted for their own sake, and the most we 
can do for them is to put them in wide gold 
frames which isolate them as much as pos- 
sible from everything else. They are often 
composed of broad contrasts of light and 
dark, which give a strong impression of 
relief very difficult to bring into harmony 
with the flat walls on which they are hung. 
The question whether there is any proper 
place in the modern household for such real- 
istic paintings is an open one; for they are 
almost never in harmony with any scheme of 
interior decoration. They are created to 
exist independently of everything else. Log- 
ically everything near them should be toned 
down to suit them, everything that interferes 
with them should be removed. The old 
idea that painting and sculpture existed to 
adorn something architectural forced the 
artist to bring his work into harmony with 
architectural forms which are by nature 
artificial and abstract, so that painting and 
sculpture retained for a long time traces of 
their dependent origin and purpose in the 
severity of their composition and treatment. 
With the growth of realism, design and 
composition have been abandoned, and our 
art has become almost as restless and compli- 
cated as nature. We holdthetruth in art to 
be above and beyond everything, but we 
have no consistent place in our houses for 
such assertive pictures, 

‘‘A later development of Pompeian wall 
ornament consisted in adorning the walls 
with painted architecture in perspective, 
having recesses and projections, views and 
vistas apparently intended to deceive the 
eye. In this way doors, lintels and pedi- 
ments, with their pillars, gables and pro- 
jecting column - supported canopies and 
balconies were  pictorially represented. 
Architectural perspectives with halls and 
colonnades, galleries, balustrades and stair- 
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ways, opened out to the eye like a continu- 
ation of the room. In order to make the 
delusion more complete, these spaces were 
peopled with fantastic creatures, loves and 
genii and real persons who leaned over 
balcony-rails or came out of the open doors.’’ 
—Art in the House, A. Von Falke. 

Unquestionably this is a very vicious 
scheme of decoration, and it was criticized 
and denounced in ancient times. But, after 
all, the artist really did away with any 
apparent deception by the fanciful nature of 
his architecture. His pillars are so delicate 
and slender, they could not possibly sup- 
port the entablature painted above them, 
and the whole is so fantastic that there is no 
deception. Where walls were so profusely 
decorated the floors and ceilings had to be 
adorned with equal richness, and this was 
done on floors by means of mosaics in quiet 
colors suitable to the uses of a floor. But 
the representation of human figures and 
even historical scenes, more ambitious in 
style and complicated in action than those 
which adorned the walls, was faulty. Pom- 
‘peian ceilings have for the most part 
been destroyed, but what remains of them 
shows that the ceiling was either painted in 
many-colored tints or decorated with colored 
designs of the same light, fantastic character 
as that which was used on the walls. They 
were mostly painted in bright colors upon a 
white, yellow or blue ground. This ground 
was divided into freely conceived, but 
always regular spaces by broad red lines or 
stripes, either straight or curved. These 
were filled in with wreaths, garlands of 
flowers, leaves, birds, etc. The whole was 
airy and graceful, and perfectly suited its 
purpose, to take away all feeling of weight 
and oppression, and form a suitable climax 
to the rest of the decoration. 


YZANTINE ORNAMENT. (15) 


The first motives of Byzantine dec- 
oration were developed under the 
influence of Christianity in the 
catacombs at Rome. There we find the 
rudiments of a new art, strongly opposed to 
the use of the old pagan forms, but at first 
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disposing their newly-invented symbols on 
very much the same lines as in the Pompeian 
wall painting. These new decorative mo- 
tives included the cross in all its forms, 
Greek, Latin and Maltese, the first two letters 
of the Greek name for Christ, both the palm 
and olive branches as emblems of victory, the 
dove signifying the Holy Spirit, and the 
lamb for Christ as the sacrifice. In place of 
the satyrs and bacchantes, the attractive 
sensuous gods and goddesses of the Roman 
temples, there were figures of the good 
Byzantine shepherd, saints and angels, 
strong and severe in expression, austere in 
feeling. 

The distinctive character of Byzantine 
ornament is due to an assimilation of Greek 
refinement of line, Roman conception of 
the value of mass, and Oriental love of 
color and fullness of detail. Byzantine 
color as displayed in its chief decorative 
feature, mosaic, is still the most glorious 
and wonderful in the world. Used by the 
Romans on floors and on their fountains, 
mosaics were gradually substituted by the 
Christians for wall paintings. At first their 
use was confined to the sanctuary and apse, 
but soon spread into the church, where long 
processions of saints were placed across the 
walls above the columns in the nave; and, 
when the early flat wooden roofs gave place 
to barreled vaults, the mosaics crept up and 
covered the arches. Pre-eminently a surface 
decoration in color, mosaic is incompatible 
with effects of light-and-shade, and discour- 
ages all sculptured decoration. Its lines of 
moldings take the place of the classic cor- 
nices and entablatures, and all projections 
are made as slight as possible or done away 
with entirely, in order that the color effect 
may be undisturbed by shadows cast upon 
it. Surfaces become broad expanses of 
infinitely varied tones held together by 
strongly contrasted bands and borders of 
marble. (See the cut on p. 177.) 

Sculpture of the human figure died out 
gradually, since anything in the nature of 
images was violently condemned by a power- 
ful sect in the church. This had the effect 
of stimulating the invention of sculptured 
ornament at the expense of figure work. 
The acanthus develops in a new direction, 
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In place of the full, rich Roman forms, we 
find the short, spiny acanthus of the Greeks, 
treated with great refinement and vigor. 
The central lines bend with a supple grace 
that is almost flamboyant; the lobes have 
three or five tines of nearly the same size, 
and with a deep V-shaped section. The tip 
of each tine of a leaf is made to touch the 
tip of a neighbor, or else the boundary of 
the space. The divisions of ground are 
very carefully considered, and are nearly 
equal in size. Carved ornament is in low 
relief, and schemed to cover the entire sur- 
face richly with very 
little accent or center- 
ing of points of inter- 
est. What accents there 
are result from sur- 
rounding a part of the 
design witha boundary, 
or else from picking out 
part of the design in 
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over patterns whose openings are filled with 
leaves, crosses, birds, and other motives. 
The beautiful perforated screens used in 
place of windows were made in such pat- 
terns. 

Besides this very full, rich ornament, 
there is another sort which was rather a 
later development characterized by loose, 
thin ornament, revealing a large proportion 
of ground. The favorite motive for this 
class of work was the vine growing from 
some clumsy vase form and being pecked at 
by doves, peacocks and other birds. The 
peacock was the symbol of the resurrection 
in the early Church, its flesh was said to be 
incorruptible. The doves symbolized the 
Holy Spirit and also Christ's people; and 
the vine, the vine of life. These two 
motives, the peacock and vine, are ideal in 
their decorative qualities; and when used 
in combination, the possibilities for effect 
are infinite. The vine alone possesses all 
the elements of good decoration. Designers 
of all periods have not been slow to recog- 
nize this, and innumerable delightful varia- 
tions have been played on this one motive. 
The broad, simple surfaces of the leaves 
offer charming contrasts to the subdivided 
detail of the fruit, and to the long, winding 
stems whose natural growth takes orna- 
mental lines and suggests numberless 
others; while the tendrils, besides supplying 
yet another contrasting unit, are invaluable 
for filling small, awkward spaces with their 
curls and spirals, and especially for twining 
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about the stems and thus breaking lines 
which are becoming too long and stringy. 
Besides its wealth of contrasts, the pliancy 
of the allows it to be twisted and 
twined freely with violation of its 
natural growth, than is allowed by most 
other natural forms. (See cut, top of p. 725). 

The Byzantine peacocks are not very near 
to nature, but they are incomparably deco- 
rative units. In point of fact, they might 
be very much more natural, and still be 
intensely decorative; for nature was in her 
most decorative mood, when she invented 
the peacock, which is a living embodiment 


vine 
less 


PANEL IN THE CHOIR SCREEN OF THE CATHEDRAL AT 
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of all the principles of design, harmony, 
balance andrhythm. For gorgeousness and 
harmony of color it is unsurpassed; the 
balanced disposition, and subdivision of the 
long tail feathers and their symmetrical 
lines of eyes, form an admirable contrast 
with the comparatively unbroken surface of 
the body. The front view of the bird, with 
tail spread, fills a circle with the most per- 
fect decorative effect; while the side view, 
with the long tail drooping and the sinuous 
neck bent, has great elegance of contour, 
rhythmic flow of line, and the distinction 
which always results from the predominance 
of lines in one direction. Finally, like the 
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vine, the peacock has the decorative advan- 
tage of being pliant. The long neck can be 
made to bend into all sorts of graceful 
curves, and the tail feathers can be turned 
and curved about in sweeping lines without 
doing very much violence to nature. 

The best example of the developed Byzan- 
Saint 


tine architecture is the church of 

Sophia, Constantinople. When the church 
was changed into a mosque, all the 
mosaics with which it was profusely 


decorated, fepresenting the human figure, 
were whitewashed, as the Moslem reli- 
gion does not countenance the depicting 
of animal forms. Enough of these mo- 
saics still show in places to indicate that 
they are mostly of the early type, deep 
blue and green grounds, with the ornament 
in gold, white and deep red. ‘‘The existing 
designs are simple squares and circles and 
isolated vine leaves disposed at regular 
intervals on the ground.’’ San Vitale, at 
Ravenna, was founded in 528 by St. Eccles- 
ius, after a visit to Constantinople, and was 
dedicated by Justinian himself. Here we 
find some of the most beautiful mosaics of 
deep yellow, garnet-reds, greens and green- 
ish whites displayed on a rich blue back- 
ground which melts into greenish peacock 
tones. In San Appolinare, the grounds are 
a deep blue melting into sea greens as they 
ascend. In the tomb of Galba Placidia, 
which has an intersecting barrel vault, the 
surfaces are covered with an all-over pat- 
tern made up of rosettes with crosses on 
their edges, and the arch lines are accented 
with a thickly woven garland of leaves, 
fruits and flowers. 

At Venice and at Palermo we find the 
Byzantine influence existing with greater 
force than is to be found anywhere outside 
of Constantinople and Ravenna. Through 
her constant commercial relations with Con- 
stantinople and the East, the architecture of 
Venice was strongly tinctured with Oriental 
feeling; and the church of St. Mark, built 
in 1043-1071, is in plan a replica of Justin- 
ian’s church of the Holy Apostles in Con- 
stantinople, to which were added details and 
ornament conceived with Oriental intricacy 
and fullness, and mosaics whose grotesque 
vigor suggests the untutored strength of 
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the Romanesque. But the glory of St. 
Mark is its color, which could have been 
executed only under the influence of the 
color-loving East. Where the earlier work 
was on a deep blue, the mosaics of St. 
Mark are on a gold ground. This might 
seem almost too gorgeous; but it is a curi- 
ous guality of gold that it always appears 
quiet, if used in large unbroken masses on 
walls or vaults. When it is cut up by small 
shadows, as on carving, or, when it is used 
in nearly equal proportions with color, it is 
apt to become vulgar. It should be applied 
either in thin lines, as in the white and gold 
treatment in eighteenth-century France, or 
else in broad simple masses. 

The Byzantine treatment of the figure in 
mosaic is admirable, giving the right 
amount of light and shade and just the sort 
of flatness of treatment and stiff conventional 
drawing, to make it take its place without 
assertiveness in an architectural scheme. 
The most successful modern figure-mosaics 
are those designed by Burne-Jones in the 
American Chapel at Rome. 


ARACENIC DECORATION. (16) 


All the early art developments re- 

ceived their greatest stimulus from 

religion; and, when in 622 Mo- 
hammed offered to the Arabic nation a 
religion more in touch with their fiery tem- 
perament than was Christianity, a tremen- 
dous social upheaval took place, by which 
all the wealth and culture of the western 
world were for a time transferred from the 
Ayran to the Semitic race which had for 
centuries been lying dormant. Proselyting 
with the sword then as now, the Arabs 
imposed their faith on vanquished nations, 
pushed their way eastward into the heart 
of Asia, and on the west swept across the 
northern coast of Africa and gained a foot- 
hold in Spain. The Mohammedan prejudice 
against the portrayal, on their mosques, of 
any animal or vegetable forms, forced their 
ornament into extreme conventionality; and 
to this it owes much of its decorative quality 
and charm. Their work in sculpture 
retained the low, flat character which it 
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inherited from Egypt and Assyria, and 
which has always been one of the pro 
nounced differences between the art of the 


West and that of the East. ‘This treatment 
ensures harmony of effect by the sacrifice 
of all strongly contrasted light-and-dark. 
There can be no variety of modeling in 
work which is practically only in two planes, 
All surfaces are either one tone of light or 


one tone of dark, and such carving needs to 


MOORISH REPEATING 


PATTERN, 


be helped out by color. It may be that a 
love for color was at the root of this peculiar 
treatment, for it is a safe general rule that 
relief and color should 


each other. 


not compete with 
Where one predominates the 
other should be suppressed. 
Naturalistic treatment 
from Mohammedan work, all the skill and 


being debarred 
ingenuity were devoted to elaborating and 
motives, and in 
Such 


refining complex geometric 
weaving beautiful harmonies of color. 
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DECORATION IN THE CHURCH OF THE TRANSITION, TOLEDO, FORMERLY A SYNAGOGUE. 


an art, devoid of all attempts at representa- 
tion, made up of forms so abstract as to be 
practically meaningless, designed with the 
sole purpose of producing an arrangement 
whose beauty and interest entirely depend 
on the balancing of masses, on the rhythmic 
flow of line, and on the harmonious quality 
and disposition of color, ought to produce 
the very purest and best kind of decorative 
design. And that is what Oriental art 


always has done and is still doing to-day. 
Orientals have been able, as no other peo- 
ples have been, to frankly accept the condi- 
tions which make good decoration and to 
keep within those conditions. They care 
nothing for the pictorial, or for the natural- 
istic and everything for the qualities of 
pure design. It is an art which has almost 
as little reference to nature as music itself, 
and appeals to the eye very much in the 
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Same way that music does to the ear. Not 
least among its remarkable features is the 
almost perfect balance it maintains between 
the claims of color and form. ‘These are 
rival claims, as has just been pointed out, 
and in Mohammedan work the balance is 
usually in favor of color; but the forms are 
carefully studied, for the sake of abstract 
beauty, as well as for the purpose of dis- 
tributing color beautifully. 

In the Moorish work in Spain we have a 
true Oriental style, brought there by the 
Arabs themselves who crossed from Africa 
and founded a caliphate at Cordova. Much 
of the architecture found there was done by 
Byzantine workmen, so that elements of 
both Arabic and Byzantine character are 
present. On the Alhambra in Granada we 
find a more purely Arabic style. Here the 
walls are covered with a low, flat relief done 
in stucco and brilliantly colored. ‘‘The 
stucco is very hard, has sharp, clean edges, 
and forms a most excellent surface for 
color. 

Mudejar Work.—In Spain, after the 
expulsion of the Moors in 1085, there 
appeared a class of work executed by 
Moorish artists in the service of Christians, 
and which affords an excellent example of 
the way in which a traditional art may be 
tTe-vivified by a fusion with a fresh and 
undeveloped style. For this work is a 
curious mixture of the Gothic feeling for 
nature with the extreme conventionality of 
the Moorish design. It was done _ princi- 
pally for the Jews of Toledo, and consists 
almost invariably of a vine motive, the great 
Hebrew symbol of the wine of life, carried 
on conventional lines, but moulded in quite 
anaturalistic manner with irregularities 
of tendrils and veinings. The rich Oriental 
intricacy is retained, but only as a back- 
ground for the vine, which is treated with 
breadth and simplicity and on a larger 
scale. This scheme suggests an excel- 
lent treatment for modern design, by 
which we could utilize the wealth of 
plant, flower, and fruit forms about us, 
drawing them quite naturalistically and 
grouping on conventional lines against 
a more conventional background on asmaller 
scale. 
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OMANESQUE AND GOTHIC 
DECORATION. (17) 
The architectural style called 
Romanesque developed simultan- 
eously with the Byzantine, but 
much less rapidly, as it was in the hands of 
a people less civilized, and with less manual 
and constructive skill. The early Roman 
basilicas, with their interiors consisting 
mainly of long rows of arches carried on 
columns, were the starting-point of Roman- 
esque work. But the Lombards, the South- 
ern French and the Northern Spaniards, 
who developed the style, transferred this 
feature to the outside, and used as their 
chief decorative motive arcades of all sizes 
and shapes. Consequently arch moldings, 
capitals and corbels received the entire 
decoration; while, with the exception of 
door-lintels and the tympanums of arches, 
surfaces, interior as well as exterior, were 
left plain. The details of Romanesque 
ornament were at first borrowed from 
Roman remains, or developed from them. 
Arch forms were multiplied, one within the 
other, and the moldings were decorated 
with the zigzag and dog-tooth patterns, 
with various lozenge-forms, usually with 
prismatic cuttings like jewels, and with all 
sorts of rolled and twisted combinations. Col- 
umns were increased in number and were 
also decorated. Mere fluting being too 
clean and classic for the exuberant barbaric 
taste, and too simple for the richly decorated 
arches, the columns were decorated with 
patterns, or were twisted together, often at 
the sacrifice of all idea of support. (See the 
cut, p. 699.) 

The acanthus leaf used was’ heavy and 
solid, the tip of the leaf curling over and 
strongly profiled. The lobes were rounder 
than in the Byzantine acanthus, and a 
rounded grape leaf was common with birds 
plucking at the fruit. All the carving 
depends for its effect on sharp staccato 
effects of light and shade. 

The style was at its height four centuries 
later than the Byzantine, and it merged 
imperceptibly into Gothic before it ever 
reached a complete and finished develop- 
ment. 

Gothic Decoration.—Gothic ornament was 
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at first strongly conventional. The vine 
motive was universal, and the Romanesque 
lozenge shapes were cut into leafage with 
angular outlines and sharply pointed subdi- 
visions, one of the two general types of 
Gothic foliage anda better form than the 
other which has rounded lobes. At first 
sight it is difficult to recognize the classic 
acanthus as the ancestor of the Gothic leaf. 
One form of the leaf is the result of the 
elimination of the eye, and of the simplifica- 
tion of the edge into a series of simple 
scallops. On the other leaf, the. eye is 
increased in size, so that each lobe becomes 
a group of rounded leaflets at the end of a 
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long stem. These stems interlace and 
twine about each other with great freedom, 
as is Shown on many of the early English 
capitals. Another type of leafage strongly 
suggests a derivation from wrought iron or 
metal work. These have long, slender 
pointed leaves, that twine and twist not 
only in the direction of the leaf, but in the 
planes of its surface also. The leaves are 
represented with a fullness which causes 
their edges to turn over, showing the back 
of the leaf and the center is pushed out into 
a knot or boss. 

The Gothic art of illumination, which 
reached such proportions’in the centuries 
preceding the invention of printing, prob- 
ably had its origin in the Egyptian papyri, 
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where initials and important words were 
executed in a bright vermilion, whose sub- 
stance is identical with that which enlivens 
most of the medieval manuscripts. Of the 
Greek and Roman manuscripts enriched 
with elaborate paintings and rubrication, 
the descriptions alone survive, though there 
are in existence a few of those volumes 
written in gold on purple-stained vellum 
for which the Greek artists of Byzantium 
were famous. 

The Irish or Keltic School rose to emi- 
nence in the eighth century, and the famous 
Durham Book and the Book of Kells both 
contain masterpieces of this quite distinc- 
tive art, which consisted of the most 
involved and intricate braiding and inter- 
lacing of ribbon-like bands, which occasion- 
ally widen into dragons or birds’ heads and 
then continue to tie themselves into a series 
of well-defined knots, the back grounds of 
which were picked out in brilliant colors. 
The Book of Kells is most wonderful in the 
minuteness of its interlaces. Within one- 
quarter of an inch square has been counted 
158 interlacements with no irregularities in 
the knots. 

This Celtic ornament was succeeded by 
the typical Romanesque treatment of beaded 
stems and clinging acanthus leaves. The 
general type of leafage used followed the 
architectural decoration of the period and 
place. Interlacing stems with beaded lines 
caught in the symmetrical clasp of leaves 
curling tightly over them were a feature of 
the work done under Romanesque influences. 
This was succeeded by the trefoil of the 
early Gothic, and later by a vine or ivy leaf 
with minute tendrils and stems consisting 
of one thin line. These were displaced by 
quite realistic flower forms and a freer, less 
conventional arrangement. The color in 
early work was deep and brilliant, and 
became paler and more neutral as the style 
advanced, keeping pace with that in glass 
and on the walls. 

The English development of Gothic is 
divided into three periods, usually called the 
Early English, the Decorated and the Per- 
pendicular. The typical leafage of the 
Early English style, which flourished in the 
thirteenth century, is the round-lobed tre- 
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foil. A tendency for the lines of ornament 
to grow in spirals is characteristic of this 
period, and both in line and modeling there 
is evident a foreshadowing of the coming 
naturalism of the fourteenth century. The 
suggestion of organic life and growth is 
stronger, and there are many evidences of 
a study of nature. ‘‘Gothic sculpture, even 
of this purely ornamental kind, always 
manifests a feeling of pleasure in natural 
beauty, and it is the first sculpture in the 
history of the arts which, in foliate orna- 
ment, exhibits this feeling in its fullness. 
The ancient regard for the beauty of vege- 
tation, so far as the witness of art attests, 
was far more limited and was subordinated to 
interest in the human form. Special atten- 
tion to the beauties of leafage, or much 
expression of keen enjoyment of its organic 
life, will, as a rule, be sought for in vain in 
the arts of antiquity. Antique foliate orna- 
mentation is usually comparatively cold and 
formal in its studied curves and surfaces; 
but in Gothic foliage a keen delight in every 
beauty of living growth is constantly mani- 
fest. 

Decorated Gothic, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, affects a flowing, undulating line and 
foliated forms which are studied directly 
from nature. The oak and maple are 
favorite motives, as well as the vine, the ivy 
and therose. Though this ornament is beau- 
tifully carved in itself, it shows too much 
undercutting which impairs the organic 
connection between the ornament and arch- 
itecture. The effect is too much that of 
freshly gathered leaves and fruits laid 
against the stone, and the suggestion of 
springing energy of growth is lost. 

The leafage of the Perpendicular style, 
which ruled the fifteenth century, was sim- 
ilar in its effects of undercutting to that of 
the Decorated; but the angular type was 
characteristic, and the vine motive almost 
universal. Heraldic shields and arms were 
also typical of this period. 

A distinctive feature of the development 
of architecture in northern Europe was the 
increasing use of ornamental iron. The 
most expert blacksmiths of the ninth and 
tenth centuries were the Danes, who made 
war in iron-clad ships and among whom the 
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working of iron was held in such honor that 
royal princes did not disdain to work as 
armorers and smiths. Iron was first called 
upon to serve architecture in the form of 
hinges. Such hinges have been found in 
England and France, dating from the time 
of the Romans, and no objects in iron have 
been more frequently preserved Occupy- 
ing sheltered positions, closely fastened to 
wood, and having a permanent value and 
use, they were rescued from old and decay- 
ing doors and put to new service. The 
elaboration of simple hinges into spreading 
scroll work probably arose from the desire 
to strengthen the church door. One of the 
earliest and strongest designs consisted of 
a triple strap, a straight piece in the center 
with a crescent curve on either side. The 
ends of the straps were subdivided into 
scrolls and leafage, and the springing point 
of all three was placed so that it was con- 
cealed by the stone work of the doorway 
when the door was closed, making it almost 
impossible to pry it off. 

It is in England that we find this earliest 
work, and one of the most interesting of 
the early examples is on the door of Stilling- 
fleet Church in Yorkshire, where, beside the 
hinges, are seen evidences of the pagan 
superstitions inherited from the Danes, in 
the form of the szvastzka, the Norse sun- 
ship, one or two rude representations of the 
human figure, and in interlacing rope-like 
straps, while other ornaments have evidently 
been lost. The interlacing of geometric 
figures, which became so prominent a feature 
of the early stained glass, is found in a 
fully-developed form in ironwork used as a 
defensive lining to church doors. Most of 
this early English iron seems to have been 
derived from animal forms, partaking of 
the general character of Keltic ornament, 
which consisted of elaborately interlaced 
lines terminating now and then in the head 
of a dragon, serpent, bird or other animal. 
The earliest French designs were evidently 
copied from the English, but the hinges 
and strengthening pieces were made separ- 
ately in small pieces and then nailed on, 
forming geometric patterns of detached 
ornament. In most of this early work, the 
surface was scored in simple line patterns 
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executed with a chisel or graver; but toward 
the end of the twelfth century a new and 
beautiful development took place, in which 
the scrolls and straps are molded under 
the hammer. The forms seem to suggest 
vegetation, consisting of a tongue-like shape 
between two unequal scrolls. The finest 
example in England is on a door of Durham 
Cathedral, and is evidently of French work- 
manship. This is the only specimen of its 
kind in England, and seems to have had no 
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influence on English work, whose designs 
of symbolic origin and animal form were 
independent of historic style and whose 
salient feature was strength. 

A number of foliated forms were pro- 
duced in iron, but the smiths soon aban- 
doned most of them for the vine as being 
most suitable of treatment in metal. With 
the employment of leaf forms involving 
frequent repetition, the use of stamps crept 
in. By striking the hot metal into prepared 
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dies, as wax is pressed into a seal, the smith 
can execute designs with the elaboration of 
detail which carving gives. The secret of 
the chilled iron dies was kept in France and 
England and the German smiths never 
acquired it. 

This sort of work culminated in the 
magnificent hinges of the west portal of 
Notre Dame of Paris. ‘‘Each of the double 
doors is hung by three hinges and two 
strengthening pieces between, any of them 
being large enough to almost entirely cover 
an ordinary church door. . The work 
is extravagantly rich, representing, it is 
supposed, the terrestrial Paradise, with its 
foliage sheltering innumerable birds, drag- 
ons and other fantastic beings. . .. They 
are the grandest and most colossal work of 
the blacksmith of their age. Though 
belonging to the central church of the 
metropolis of France, not the faintest tradi- 
tion of their manufacture exists, and their 
date is therefore unknown.”’’ 

Grills of bronze were used occasionally by 
the Romans and Byzantines for door and 
windows, but they first became a necessity, 
with the development of the cathedral, to 
enclose the choir and side chapels. The 
famous Eleanor grill in Westminster Abbey 
is evidently contemporary with the Notre 
Dame hinges, and represents a very success- 
ful attempt to apply hinge work with 
stamped leafage to this form. There are 
eleven panels, no two of them exactly alike, 
but all finished with the stamped vine leaf. 

The period ending with the thirteenth 
century has been called the age of the black- 
smith. 

During the fourteenth century the crafts 
of the locksmith and armorer are joined with 
that of the blacksmith. Sheet iron is cut 
and bent into leafage and flowers and 
pierced into tracery. The parts are shaped 
while the iron is cold and rigid, by the use 
of new tools: the file, vice, saw, and drill; 
and they are bolted together without heat. 
The necessity for door protection having 
died out, there was less elaboration of 
hinges, and most of the work of the period 
took the form of grills. Bars of iron were 
woven together and enriched with panels 
of sheet iron perforated into patterns. 
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By the fifteenth century very little heat 
was applied except in the first stages; and 
to be asuccessful worker in iron, it was 
necessary to be a jeweller as well as artist, 
blacksmith and locksmith. Chests and 
coffers were strengthened with thin sheets 
and straps of perforated iron, and two or 
three different sheets were often superim- 
posed. A growing tendency to imitate 
effects of wood and stone is manifested and 
the forms of tracery, finials and crockets, 
as well as columns and mouldings, are found. 
The iron work is often gilded, or else picked 
out in gold and colors. 

In Germany the vine leaves give place to 
the leaves, flowers and buds of the thistle, 
and for a century some of its forms appear 
on every important German work. 


TAINED GLASS. (18) 


The medieval feeling for color ex- 

pressed itself most fully, perhaps, in 

stained glass and tapestry. The 
earliest remains of glass windows in Europe 
are reminiscent of the Romanesque style 
and date from the twelfth century. By the 
thirteenth century the type of medallion 
windows had become fixed. It consists of a 
border of foliated ornament enclosing a 
series of circles, quatrefoils or other medal- 
lion shapes, for the most part filled with 
figure-subjects on a minute scale, while the 
spaces between these enclose more orna- 
ment. The character of the color is very 
deep and rich, as at Chartres, or silvery 
gray, as at York in the famous Five Sisters. 
The latter set belongs to the class of work 
called grisaille, which consists mainly of 
leaded clear or white glass in patterns, with 
designs painted in black outline and having 
the background filled in with lines crossing 
each other, cross hatched as it is called. 
The influence of grzsaz//e on the develop- 
ment of glass was considerable, as the direc- 
tion of development was always from deep, 
rich colors toward lighter ones. The orna- 
ment of the thirteenth century was purely 
conventional, consisting mainly of the sim- 
ple Gothic three or five-lobed grape leaf 
with the fruit. 
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In the fourteenth century, foliage becomes 
naturalistic, following the general develop- 
ment of architectural ornament; and the 
ivy, oak, rose, maple and other vegetal 
forms are easily recognized. Yellow is 
much more freely introduced and colors all 
become lighter. Figure subjects on a large 
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WINDOW IN LEON CATHEDRAL. 


scale take the place of the medallions. 
Single figures are piled one over another, 
each figure in a shrine of architectural char- 
acter, the canopies of which increase in size 
and importance until they dwarf the figure. 
The single windows of the previous century 
now become grouped into one large window 
with many lights. Figures are still rudely 
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drawn, but there is an attempt at movement 
and a graceful pose which often becomes 
exaggerated. 

By the fifteenth century white becomes so 
prominent that only about one-quarter of 
the window is in color. In design, heraldic 
shields are conspicuous, and the figures of 
donors and their patron-saints become im- 
portant foreground features. The figures 
are well drawn, the folds of draperies care- 
fully studied and effects of atmosphere and 
distant landscape are introduced. 

Details of costume, architecture and orna- 
ment are the distinguishing marks between 
Gothic and Renaissance glass. Design in 
the latter becomes more and more pictorial. 
The typical Renaissance treatment is to 
group the figures so that they stand out 
dark against the architecture of some huge 
monumental structure. Flesh painting ar- 
rives at great perfection, and portraiture 
flourishes. 

The seventeenth century is not dis- 
tinguished by any new features, except that 
the artist aims more and more at the effect 
of an oil painting, and the donor and his 
family often constitute the entire picture. 
There can be recognized everywhere a deca- 
dence, shown in the abuse of heavily painted 
shading through which the light is unable to 
penetrate. An effect of thin, pale color 
takes the place of the rich, deep colors, and 
whole panes of white glass are coated with 
solid paint which decays and chips off. 

No glass worthy of the name was executed 
after the seventeenth century. The craft 
was revived by the Germans in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, in a cold, 
archaeological fashion, which passed over 
into England where it received new inspira- 
tion from the English Preraphaelite School. 

The finest English windows are probably 
those executed by William Morris from the 
cartoons of Edward Burne-Jones. Early 
Gothic glass can be studied best at Chartres, 
though most of the great French churches 
have a quantity of early glass. Rheims 
especially has some magnificent windows 
in reds. In England, York has excellent 
examples of all periods except the Early. 
St. Mary’s at Ross has famous windows, 
and those at Fairford are especially cel- 
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ebrated. At Montmorency and Ecouen, 
near Paris, the perfection of Renaissance 
workmanship is seen, and fine examples are 
also to be found in Flanders, especially at 
Liege and Brussels. 

Up to about fifteen years ago we Amer- 
icans either imported our windows from 
Munich or England or had them made here 
by English and German workmen, and in 
either case they were poor and tasteless 
though skillfully enough put together. The 
distinctive character of our American glass 
is due to the efforts of two men, John La 
Farge and Louis Tiffany, and it is signif- 
icant that both men are gifted with a 
superb color sense. That being so, they 
naturally adhered to the mosaic system 
of using unpainted glass as much as pos- 
sible. Tiffany especially has devoted him- 
self to the production of glass which shall in 
itself contain sufficient variation to represent 
light and shade without the use of paint. 
He has aimed to develop all the color re- 
sources of glass to their fullest extent, and by 
different schemes for obtaining inequalities 
of surface, to get as much sparkle into it as 
possible as well as a suggestion of various 
textures. Since the American method con- 
fines the use of paint to the face and flesh, 
all the drawing must be expressed by lead- 
lines which consequently have to be studied 
with special care. In this way our glass 
resembles the thirteenth century mosaic 
glass; but while the latter used paint to ex- 
press folds in drapery, and to help the 
drawing, our glass, where not leaded in a 
fold, depends entirely upon the careful se- 
lection of a piece of glass whose variation— 
intentionally produced in the manufacture, 
but necessarily mostly the result of accident 
—shall express the fold. Such a piece can 
be found only after the greatest trouble, and 
when found often demands the sacrifice of a 
large part of the sheet of glass that contains 
the desired effect. This effect can at most 
only suggest in a very general way the 
drawing of drapery, and it frequently even 
disturbs the figure upon which it is used. 
One defect apparent in nearly all American 
figure work is the incongruity between the 
highly modeled, elaborately finished heads 
and the mosaic of unpainted glass into 
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which they are set. They often look like 
crayon drawings pasted on to the glass. 
Another common fault is baldness resulting 
from the use of too large pieces of glass. The 
American critics of Mr. Holiday’s glass say 
that it is over-leaded; but the use of small 
pieces of glass and frequent leading is nec- 
essary to the charm and quality of glass. 
The jewel-like effect is greatly enhanced 
by the thick network of black lines. While 
there is a great deal of painting on Mr. Hol- 
iday’s glass, the translucent effect is never 
lost, and there is a general. effect of repose 
and quiet in it that is lacking in most Amer- 
ican work. The restraint with which he 
uses the streaked and variegated glass is 
much more effective than our more lavish 
treatment. 


APESTRY. (19) 


The growth, development and de- 

cadence of tapestry offer a striking 

analogy to that of stained glass. 
Each was at first kept well within the 
bounds imposed by the nature of the ma- 
terial, each gained and lost something by 
the development of skill in drawing and by 
the growth of oil painting, and finally each 
ended by becoming nothing but imitation of 
oil painting. Tapestries were destined to 
be used both in and out of doors, and to be 
suspended temporarily, not stretched tight 
and immovable, so that the designs were 
liable to be cut and broken by the lines and 
iight-and-shade of folds. Under these con- 
ditions, the minute finish, the color and the 
shading desirable in painting were out of 
place. The most beautiful and satisfactory 
tapestries are covered with details and have 
figures grouped in such a way that the ob- 
jects a painter would place in the distance 
are shown one above another. There is a 
very high horizon line, and very little if 
any sky. In color, also, tapestry has its 
own laws; and much or complicated light- 
and-shade are to be shunned. The purpose 
of tapestry was to be decorative, to charm 
rather than to instruct, and the expression 
of suffering, abnegation, austerity, or phil- 
osophical thought has no place in it. 
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Paris and Arras dispute the invention of 
tapestry in the fourteenth century, and 
Brussels became center of the industry in 
the fifteenth. Raphael’s famous cartoons for 
tapestry, on the Acts of the Apostles, were 
executed at the last named city, and power- 
fully contributed to destroy the distinctive 
quality of tapestry-work, which, as shown 
above, does not coincide with drawing. (See 
the cut, p. 698). In 1667 tapestry works 
were established by Louis XIV., at the 
Gobelins Hétel in Paris. In the eighteenth 
century tapestry came to be wrongly con- 
ceived as a woven painting, and was finally 
displaced from the walls by paper and from 
furniture by brocaded stuffs. 


EXTILES. (20) 


The eastern origin of all the crafts 

has been noted before, and the an- 

cestry of European textiles, a name 
applied to all fabrics wrought in the loom, 
is attested by the surprising and persistent 
survival of Oriental patterns on them 
throughout the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, in the face of numerous and radical 
changes of the forms of decoration applied 
to other materials. Both silk and the art of 
weaving came into Italy by way of Sicily, 
at first through the Mohammedans. 

The Oriental ideal has always been to 
cover surfaces with broken tones produced 
by patterns which cover the ground thickly; 
and the earliest fabrics we know of, those 
represented on Egyptian and Assyrian carv- 
ing, are of this nature. The Greeks, who 
enjoyed contrasting ornament with plain 
spaces, have shown us on their vase painting 
their appreciation of the fact that the play 
of light-and-shade produced by folds in 
stuffs was in itself decoration. They usually 
confined their textile ornament to simple 
borders in order to accent the edges; and 
the barbarians are easily distinguished in 
their painting by their richly decorated 
robes. 

The Byzantine weavers bands of 
animals, and a scheme based on alternating 
large and small circles filled with ornament. 
The scheme is identical with that carved on 


used 
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BYZANTINE TEXTILE, 


the perforated marble screens, (see cut, p. 
725), but human figures and animals take the 
place of the acanthus forms. The example 
given here shows a very clever convention- 
alization of the chief feature of a Roman 
triumph, the victor in his four-horse chariot. 
The design is remarkably well adapted to 
the conditions of weaving in two colors, and 
the spirit of the horses is admirably ex- 
pressed in the few carefully selected lines. 
The unicorns holding leafage in their 
mouths are one of the many Oriental 
variations of the ancient Assyrian tree 
of life with the winged genii on either 
side. 

A large group of textile designs sprang 
from this motive; patterns in which birds, 
animals, men, angels and trees, all have a 
place. They form an important class by 
themselves and were common up to the 
fourteenth century when the taste for them 
gradually disappeared. 

Quite as Oriental in character were those 
designs so much in vogue during the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
where lines took the ogre form. The same 
form, from the same Oriental source, was 
adopted in the flamboyant Gothic tracery 
in the fourteenth century; and that partic- 
ular type of textile ornament is usually 

ay 


called a mullion design. hese mullion 


patterns are subdivided into quite distinct 


sections according to the character of the 
mullion. One of the commonest was the 
crowned mullion, the honor of whose inven- 
tion is generally ascribed to Italy, though 
the special feature, a crown serving as a 
kind of clasp at the apex of each mullion, 
was used simultaneously throughout Eur- 
ope and was an especial favorite in Ger- 
many. 

Flamboyant Gothic lines, which are like 
the cusps on late Gothic tracery, form the 
outline of the principal motive in the cusped 
Gothic leaf pattern which was one of the 
finest decorative schemes of the fifteenth 
century, and which was used in combination 
with various forms including the mullion. 
At first, used alone without leaf or stem, 
the cusps drawn with a refinement of line 
that equaled that of the Greeks, the center 
of the leaf filled with a pomegranate or 
pineapple rendered in outline, this exquisite 


CROWN MULLION PATTERN FROM A GERMAN TEXTILE 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


GOTHIC CUSPED LEAF. 


leaf design seems to have been evolved for 
use on figured velvets, and its open char- 
acter is the result of the desire for a pattern 
which would disturb their rich pile as little 
The two motives, the pome- 
granate and the pine cone were Oriental, 
and their attributes were frequently com- 
bined, so that either name is used rather 
loosely to designate a fruit-like form, some- 
times bursting open and disclosing seeds, 
sometimes covered with scales or lozenge 


as possible. 


patterns, but usually with leaves sprouting 
from the top, and growing upward from the 
radial lines similar to those of the 
Greek Often the fruit resem- 
bles a pineapple or a thistle quite as much 
as it does the cone or pomegranate, but the 
last two names are those by which it is usu- 
The simplest and earliest 


base on 
anthemion. 


ally designated. 
form of the pine cone is found in Assyrian 
ornament, 

The branch of oak occurs so frequently as 
the foundation of textile designs of the six- 
teenth century that the oak patterns form a 
class by themselves. The leaf is hardly 
recognizable, and is often confounded with 
the grape leaf, but the acorns are unmistak- 
able, 

In none of the great variety of designs, 
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popular from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, is there 
any hint of the changes that had 
taken place in architectural orna- 
ment; and it is not until the end 
of the sixteenth century that 
architectural motives based on the 
acanthus scroll begin to be repro- 
duced in textiles. 


ECORATION OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAIS 
SANCE. (21) 


The Italian Renais- 
sance is usually divided into three 
periods: the Tre-cento, 1300 to 
1400 A.D.; Quattro-cento, 1400- 
1500 A.D.; and Cinque-cento, 
1500-1600 A.D. Inthe Tre-cento 
style there is a mingling of Gothic 
details with the classic. The fact 
that it is new and experimental gave it the 
charm which all transitional work possesses 
and which is peculiar to youth alone. Its un- 
certain tentative quality in itself makes it 
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sensitive, and its nearness to the genial 
Gothic naturalism gave it a warmth and per- 
sonal quality. With more complete devel- 
opment, it becomes perfect and learned, but 
cold, formal and lifeless. Among the charm- 
ing examples of this period are the hexagonal 
pulpit in the Baptistry at Pisa, a similar 
one in the Cathedral at Sienna, and the 
fountain at Perugia. They are all the work 
of Niccola Pisano (1206-76), and of his son, 
Giovanni, 

The naturalism of the fourteenth century 
Gothic seems to have had its counterpart in 
Italy, where it followed Roman precedent 
instead of Gothic. Fruits, flowers and 
leaves were knotted together in successive 
bunches tied with ribbons in the manner of 
sue Roman garlands. The most famous 
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examples of this work 
are on Ghiberti’s fa- 
mous bronze doors of 
the Baptistry at Flor- 
ence, one of which was 
cast in 1403-24 and the 
other 1425-50. They 
are treated with panels 
in low relief, showing 
incidents from the Old 
and New Testaments. A 
series of single figures 
in niches with medal- 
lions between forms a 
framework, while the 
outside border is com- 
posed of flowers, leaves 
and fruit very natural- 
istically treated, with 
birds, squirrels and 
other animals intro- 
duced, all tied at inter- 
vals with ribbons. (See 
cut, p. 29). The borders 
on the enameled terra- 
cotta reliefs of Luca 
della Robbia (1400-82) 
were similarly treated. 
These reliefs were mod- 
eled in clay and coated 
in enamels, the borders 
usually in bright colors 
and the figures in white 
with a blue ground. 
One of the masterpieces of this period is 
the tomb of Ilaria del Carretto in the 
cathedral at Lucca, by Jacopo della Quercia 
(1371-1438). Another famous tomb is that 
of Carlo Marzuppini in the church of Santa 
Croce, Florence by Desiderio da Settignano 
(1428-64); andin the church of San Miniato 
is a delightfully refined and charming piece 
of work, the tomb of Cardinal Jacopo di Por- 
togallo by Antonio Rossellini (1427-79), the 
most famous of five remarkable brothers. 
In general, Italian ornament followed 
Roman precedent, and used the scroll and 
acanthus as a basis for all decoration, The 
real difference between them was in the 
great refinement and delicacy of the Renais- 
sance work, The acanthus was thinner 
with less overlapping of leaves, and all carv- 
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SHOWING 


PILASTER 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


ing was in lower relief. Donatello (1386- 
1466) was the first great master to perfect 
the art of low, flat relief, 

Symbolism is so interwoven with Byzan- 
tine and Gothic design that there is hardly 
a motive used that has not its symbolical 
meaning, apart from its 
With the Renaissance this was thrown 
aside, meaning was ignored and _ style 
became the only end and aim. The painted 
ornament of the Italian Renaissance repeats 
in color the numberless variations on the 
scroll and acanthus, and as in sculpture, it 
is enlivened with figures, heads, beasts, 
birds and flowers, showing a direct reference 
to nature in their drawing and light-and- 
shade. 

The great figure painting of the Italians 
was usually done with a decorative purpose, 
and it has been the school to which all deco- 
rative artists, worthy of the name, have 
turned for inspiration and guidance ever 
since. But it contains so many other great 
qualities, besides the decorative that its 
treatment belongs to the subject of painting. 

Probably the most original feature of the 
Renaissance was the treatment of the 
pilaster. The classic form with undecorated 
surfaces, which was used at first, was devel- 
oped into an upright sculptured panel. For 
the Italian designers paneled the face, and 
on the surface of these panels carved in low 
relief designs whose schemes were directly 
suggested by the narrow painted panels on 
the walls of houses at Pompeii and in the 
House of Titus at Rome. The Renaissance 
designers developed the scheme in several 
different ways and treated it with wonderful 
effect and skill. 


artistic value, 


ECORATION OF THE SPAN- 
ISH RENAISSANCE, AND OF 
THE GERMAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. (22) 


The Renaissance in Spain was only a 
variety of the Italian style which was already 
beginning to degenerate when it was trans- 
planted, Under the influence of Moorish 
work objects were loaded with carved deco- 
ration in which form was entirely ignored 
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and sharp contrasts of light-and-shade were 
alone sought. This rich and overdone style 
was known as the Plateresque, the style of 
the Of the few new motives, 
nearly all were heraldic in origin, though 
they were employed so frequently that their 
significance was ignored, Of these, the 
castles of the pomegranate of 
Granada and the lions of Leon became com- 
mon units of ornament. 


silversmith. 


Castile, 


The most original 
form, the style assumed in Spain was the 
application of Renaissance ornament to 
square glazed tiles. 

seside the balusters, the screens usually 
have both a base and frieze of rcepousséed 
Scrolls 
and figures, which were covered with gold 
and silver or else painted, form the upper 


and chiseled Renaissance ornament, 


These screens were 
not the work of mere smiths, but were 
designed and executed under the direction 
of such men as Villapando of Villadolid, 
who was known as a sculptor, architect and 


part of the screens. 


goldsmith, as well as an iron-master, The 
designs for the important screens were 
chosen in competitions, and the finished 


work was signed with the maker’s name. 
The finest screen is in the Royal Chapel 
at Granada, and was the work of Maestro 
Bartolome, 

Decoration of the German Renaissance.— 
‘In Germany, Gothic had a very strong 
hold upon the affections of the people; their 
love of sentiment prevented an immediate 
acceptance of classic formalities; and, 
though the antagonism of the Reformation 
to the art of the Church led 
them to seek in pagan forms the expression 
of their new departure, and thus pave the 


Renaissance even areligious raison da’ etre, 


ecclesiastical 


it never became indigenous in Germany, 
and even now is merely a classic costume 


under which the German romanticism is 
always lurking. It is always a little difficult 
for the Teutonic mind to clothe itself in 


Latin expressions. 

“Germany was by no means backward in 
art, but her art has always been imitative, 
and not always appreciative of the best in 
the things that it has imitated, Its pre-emi- 
nent characteristic, however, is a certain 


romantic quality that flowers gloriously in 
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all free forms, and is crushed and dies amid 
the conventions of classic art. For this 
reason, Gothic art is much superior to 
classic in German work; and small art, 
the art of the crafts, of gold andof silver, of 
glass and ceramics, is infinitely superior to 
the grander arts of architecture. German 
iron work is delightful, full of vigor, free- 
dom and skill. Glassware is only excelled 
by that of Venice, and ceramics are pecul- 
iarly rich in their contrasts of form and 
color.” —A Study in Decoration, by C. How- 
ard Walker. 


ECORATION OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. (23) 


The Renaissance in France was 
of gradual growth. Classic de- 
tails crept in among the Gothic forms. 
Paneled surfaces were decorated with 
arabesques taken from Italian pilasters, 
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clusters of columns became pilasters, and 
round arches took the place of flamboyant 
arches. 

The earlier style, that of Francis I., is 
full of beauty and charm. The work in low 
relief is as beautiful in its delicacy and its 
exquisitely studied curves, as the early work 
done in Italy. The foliage has become the 
acanthus again, but rendered with a certain 
freedom and grace inherited from the 
Gothic. Dolphins or other fishlike forms 
are introduced into all ornament. In the 
palaces and chateaux, heraldic forms, fleur- 
de-lis, salamanders, flames, etc., are used 
constantly as in medieval work, and form 
rich centers in cornices, friezes and panels. 
Shells become a favorite motive; and the 
richly crocketed Gothic finials of the pre- 
vious century are replaced by balusters or 
candelabra forms turned and carved. 

The color of interiors where tapestry was 
not used was rich and subdued in tone. 
Deep, dull reds, blues and grays were pow- 
dered with fleur-de-lis or rampant lions 
quite in the Gothic manner. 

‘‘There began to appear, in the midst of 
the heaviness of coloring, suggestions that 
more subtle color was being sought, touches 
of delicate pink, of soft fawn colors, and 
more than all, a number of exquisite grays, 
which the French have always so well known 
how to use. Yet, the whole style is so 
attractive that it is difficult to imagine how 
it was possible in so short a time as a cen- 
tury for it to be vulgarized and debased into 
the heavy, monstrous, and foolish collection 
of colors and forms known as the Louis 
Quatorze. The history of the styles of the 
Louis is very easily and simply summed 
up. Beginning with the heavy, vulgar 
banalities of the Louis Quatorze, with a set 
of motives gathered from the rubbish of 
every preceding style, and augmented by 
every form that could be conceived by a 
diseased imagination, the following styles 
of Louis Quinze and Louis Seize endeavored 
and, strangely enough, succeeded in refining 
and tempering the mass of incongruous 
material of the Louis Quatorze. It was an 
Augean task, and after all, a comparatively 
thankless one, for the same amount of fine- 
ness of feeling and of touch, of sense of 
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color and of line, ap- 
plied to a sane style 
would have produced 
work equal to that of 
the Greeks. 

““As for the charac- 
teristics of the styles of 
the Louis, they consist 
principally of adapta- 
tions of all the previous 
classic motives, com- 
bined indiscriminately. 
Pre-eminent are the 
rocks and shells, the voc 
and coqguzlle, from which 
the sweneral term: of 
Rococo for these de- 
based styles is derived, 
next exaggerated car- 
touches. The cartouche 
was, originally, a field 
for some especially significant title, motive, 
or inscription; it was, in fact a sort of guard 
of honor about an important thing. In the 
early Renaissance in Italy the medieval fash- 
ion of emblazoning upon shields made them 
take the place of the cartouche form, and 
they, especially in Tuscany, had their out- 
lines considerably broken andcurved. These 
shield-forms develop or rather change into 
forms with very varied outlines, but which 
for some time are symmetrical on a central 
axis, the outlines being cut into scrolls, 
cusps, etc., but even these are too formal to 
suit the designers of the styles of the Louis, 
who abhor a central axis, and make dis- 
symmetrical forms which they border with 
a delicate series of contrasting convex and 
concave lines. ‘The cartouches or medal- 
lions are made the centers of panels, and 
are so placed on the perpendicular and hori- 
zontal axes of panels and at the corners. In 
relation to the corners it can almost be said 
that the frank, right-angled corner is un- 
known in the styles of the Louis. Each 
corner is either knotted with ornament or 
slurred over by a concave or a convex curve. 
The paneling upon the walls is usually per- 
pendicular in tendency, though occasionally 
there are horizontal series contrasted with 
the perpendicular lines. There are never, 
however, horizontal schemes of decoration. 


DETAIL IN THE PETIT TRIANON AT VERSAILLES, 


STYLE OF LOUIS XV, 


“The Louis Seize style ceased abruptly 
with the French Revolution, and for a period 
of some eight or nine years, France was 
somewhat too busy to pay much attention 
to art; but with the rise of the Empire, the 
really princely patronage of Napoleon, and 
the general desire to imitate the magnificence 
of the Romans, there came for the period 
of his lifetime what was really the nearest 
approach to a pure classic revival of the last 
five centuries. Costume, manners, and art 
attempted classicism, and, as far as art was 
concerned, architecture and decoration seem 
to have been decidedly successful. Such 
men as Percier and Fontaine with a great 
number of collaborators, set a stamp of 
refinement upon general taste. Whatever 
they did was distinguished and simple in its 
ensemble, This new empire of the French 
attempted, and, to a considerable extent, 
succeeded in creating monumental and 
dignified and refined pieces of work. The 
results are at times cold and formal, but the 
general air of intelligence is always present. 
The frivolity, the orgie of forms of the 
styles of the Louis was absolutely forsaken, 
and the Empire style as exemplified in the 
interiors, the bronzes and furniture of the 
early part of the nineteenth century, is full 
of delicacy, feeling for subtility of line, and 
for simplicity of masses. It is a great pity 
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that it could not withstand the vulgarities 
which appeared with the return of the 
Bourbons.’”—A Study in Decoration, by C. 
Howard Walker. 


ECORATION OF THE ENG- 
LISH RENAISSANCE. (24) 


‘“At the time of Francis I. of 

France, the Tudors in England 
were gradually flattening the flamboyant 
arches to a low and comparatively uninter- 
esting form which was henceforth to be 
known as the Tudor arch, and were cutting 
their wall surfaces into series of narrow 
perpendicular panels, headed also by a low 
arch and surrounded by universal molding. 
Design had become merely a matter of 
panel arrangements, the panels flaring upon 
the groined vaultings (these also had flat- 
tened), of Tudor arches and Tudor roses. 
Gothic had come to this, its freedom gone, 
ideas lacking, a formalism and paucity of 
imagination having taken the place of the 
spontaneity of Gothic carving and designs. 
It was really a progressive step to the free 
classic of the Elizabethan period from the 
bound Gothic of the Tudor. The Eliza- 
bethan art is unique in its way. It has noth- 
ing that is exactly similar to it in any other 
country. There is, perhaps, a suggestion 
of some of the detail in Portuguese carving, 
—a suggestion which, in the intimate rela- 
tions of England and Portugal during the 
reign of Mary, might have easily occurred. 
There is as distinct a recipe for the produc- 
tion of Elizabethan design as for Tudor. 
A return to broad panels, disuse of all Gothic 
arches and cusps, revival of round-arched 
forms, classic moldings, but heavy and 
with the /faczas suppressed and with the 
tort and cavettos exaggerated, and the 
decoration of panels by the peculiar gig- 
sawed forms consisting of scrolls emanating 
from squares, diamonds, and circles, and 
connected with each other by straight bars, 
and pinned at salient points by circular or 
diamond-headed wooden disks. The carved 
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moldings were heavy and richly-cut, with 
elaborated eggs and leaves, roll moldings, 
etc. The hangings seem to have been in 
most cases imported from Flemish and 
Italian looms, and were rich, heavy, deep 
in color, rich reds and greens shot with gold 
being frequently used. 

‘‘By the time of the Stuarts, Renaissance 
art was fully domesticated in England; but 
it had been received full-fledged from Italy, 
and was not the pure type but the Rococo. 

‘“England’s real Renaissance was due to 
one man, who got his inspiration from a 
long sojourn in Italy. Sir Christopher 
Wren had a taste more refined than that of 
his time, and wherever he has left his mark, 
there is to be found a work of great imagi- 
native character, clothed in an absolutely 
correct architectural and decorative gar- 
ment, without a single original minor motive 
but with great originality of composition, 
proportion, and mass. To his pupils and 
imitators is due what remains of value of 
eighteenth century work in England,—work 
that gradually became so formal, so com- 
monplace,that it led to the Gothic revival in 
the present century, and work of which the 
incubus is so overwhelming that it seems 
well nigh impossible to shake it off and 
produce a really fine piece of classic work 
in the present day. 

‘“This takes us to the present century; a 
century which, from the frequency of books, 
of photographs, and of travel itself, brings 
all art to our doors; a century of which the 
first half was characterized by an almost 
universal lack of artistic merit, and by a 
perfect era of bad taste, as might have been 
expected when the Third Estate began to 
enjoy its heritage, but which is ending with 
a universal desire, at least, for attainment. 
We are suffering from an embarrassment of 
riches, the material is too great for us to 
assimilate, we can only choose the best of 
it for suggestion. Whatever we do must be 
done, not from precedent, but so that it may 
not offend conditions; not from styles, but so 
that it may not break laws of good taste. ’’— 
A Study in Decoration, by C. Howard Walker. 
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EAVING.(1) 


The copying by other crafts 

of designs that originated in 

weaving imply that it is the 
oldest of them all, as was natural from 
man’s insistent need for clothing. The 
first weaving was done when primitive 
woman plaited rushes or grass upon her 
knees, without shuttle or loom, passing the 
woof through the warp with her fingers. 
Later on sheep's wool was spun from a dis- 
taff by women in all ranks of life, and still 
later came the hand-loom, by which wonder- 
ful tissues were wrought. Then hemp, flax, 
cotton and silk were employed; and rich 


effects were obtained by the use of gold or 
silver fiat threads, called cluth of gold. Hemp 
was native to Germany, flax to Egypt, cot- 
ton to India, and silk to China. 

In modern times the finest and most 
beautiful linen is used to dress the table, 
and great progress has been made in the 
designs used. Fruit, flowers, devices, and 
even animals, have all been employed suc- 
cessfully; but the designer should never lose 
sight of the fact that a table is a flat field to 
support objects, so that the pattern of a cloth 
must not represent depth or lifelike things 
inthe round. Geometrical all-over patterns 
for general use, and elaborate floral and sea- 
weed designs for state occasions seem to be 
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in better taste than the stag hunts or wild 
animal-jungles that appear on the market 
from time to time. 

Chintzes and cretonnes are good examples 
of the modern style of printed decoration 
on cloth. The fashion of printing on cloth 
commenced in prehistoric times, and was 
seen among the Egyptians by Pliny, who 
expressed his surprise at seeing white cloth 
decorated in colors. Calico printing prob- 
ably originated in India, where the abun- 
dance of dye-stuffs and the preference for 
cotton fabrics prevailed. The Indian 
chintzes were made by a tedious process, 
printing by hand. The parts intended to 
be white were covered with wax before the 
material was thrown into the color vat. 
Calico was block-printed in China long be- 
fore any printing was thought of in Europe. 
A great deal, interesting both in color and 
design, has been done in cretonne, notably 
by William Morris. Having no affinity with 
dye, cotton must be induced to cling to it with 
the aid of achemical medium. The print- 
ing is done by either machinery or block- 
printing, this latter being the superior 
method for obtaining artistic results. Only 
one color at atime is printed in this way. 
Grey, green and certain shades of violet are 
not particularly hard to get, but yellow and 
red present some difficulties. 

The oldest Western records speak of ‘‘fine 
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linen’’ garments, but we owe to Aristotle 
the earliest notice of silk and of its impor- 
tation into the Western world from China. 
Rome naturally became a great market, 
and paid high prices for silk, a pound of 
gold being the price of a pound of it. In 
A. D. 533 looms for silk weaving were 
erected by the Roman court, and thus 
Byzantium became and long continued 
famous for the beauty of its silken stuffs 
Taffeta and sarcenet were a thin, transparent 
variety. Satin, a smooth and glossy texture, 
was notsocommon as other silken materials. 
It is probable that velvet came from the 
East. All evidence tends to show that it 
became known to Europe as Gothic styles 
were declining at the advent of the Renais 
sance. Among the first places in Europe 
where it was manufactured was the south of 
Spain. It was a most sumptuous material, and 
the designs were ingenious, superb in color 
and mostly floral in form. Animals and 
symbols were seldom used, but gold and 
silver were freely employed. For example, 
on a ground of gold tissue, the floral designs 
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stand out in a rich crimson pile. Italy, 
France and Belgium are all noted for their 
fine velvets, pieces of which, to-day, are as 
rich in color and texture as they were when 
first made. Of modern manufactures Eng- 
land produces unique designs in velvets, and 
a material of the nature of velvet, called vel- 
veteen. An esthetic piece of modern Eng- 
lish velvet has a gold thread background, 
with a colored pile of blue, red and orange, 
woven together. In most countries to-day, 
however, comparatively little attention is 
paid to figured velvets, the plain color filling 
the popular demand. 

Embroidery is the art of working with the 
needle on an already existent material, the 
needle replacing the pencil, and variously 
tinted threads taking the place of pigment. 
It-is essentially the decoration of a fabric, 
and should never be made to look like 
tapestry or work done in the loom. Em- 
broidery was the storehouse of primitive 
fancy, of myths and mysteries of national 
faith, for recording heroic deeds and national 
triumphs. The best known stitches are 
feather-stitch, principally used for solid 
effects; chain-stitch, occasionally used for 
large, solid masses, and often seen in 
Indian, Persian and Turkish work; satin- 
stitch, giving a rich appearance, as the run 
of the thread or silk is in one direction, 
much used in Italian and Spanish work. 
Stem-stitch, rope-stitch, split-stitch, cords 
sewn on, and hanks of silk ‘‘couched down”’ 
are all employed for outline purposes. 
The Japanese make very effective use of 
gold-thread embroidery, sometimes using 
it with silk as a partial enrichment on 
printed textiles. As regards actual crafts- 
manship, the embroidery of to-day is quite 
as good as the old work. There is no reason 
why embroidery should not be employed 
for Nangings, or<even—tor the frieze of a 
room, if properly designed, such as one 
by Walter Crane, ‘‘The Seven Ages of 
Man.” The figuresin this frieze are worked 
in strong brown outline on an oatmeal col- 
ored canvas, masses being obtained by solid 
pieces of embroidery introduced on the 
draperies. 

The precise period in which the line was 
drawn between embroidery and true tapes- 
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try is unknown. It was toward the end of 
the twelfth century that the Flemish weav- 
ers began to make use of the loom, which is 
needed in tapestry. France soon followed, 
and its industry rapidly rivaled that of the 
Flemish. The Gobelin works at Paris was 
of royal origin, about 1663, and received its 
name from the Gobelin brothers, who were 
scarlet-dyers. The Gobelins’ manufactures 
are distinguished for beauty of execution 
and delicacy of shading, and to this day fine 
work is executed with the same artistic 
skill. Less figure-work is done now; but 
more floral panels, etc., for house decoration 
are produced, the beauty of a house or a 
palace being improved by the use of textiles. 
Germany, Spain, Italy and England ail 
established tapestry weaving, which flour- 
ished for a period and then died out, 
although some fine works were executed in 
each country. The most recent factory for 
this craft was established in the United 
States, 1893, and is conducted on the same 
principles as the famous Gobelin factory in 
Paris. This factory, at Williams Bridge, 
N. Y., is a success not only financially, but 
artistically. 


OTTERY.(2) 


Pictures from the days of early 

Egypt show us that the use of the 

wheel and the action of the potter 
were practically the same then as to-day. 
Although primitive vessels were all made for 
practical use, there was some kind of decora- 
tive treatment, such as incised lines, forming 
a design, or simple bands in color, which 
were frequently laid on in varnish and not 
fired. The early pottery was all porous, and 
attempts were made to close the pores with 
wax, etc., until the use of glaze entirely 
overcame this difficulty. 

The finest works in rude clay that have 
ever been found are supposed to have been 
made on the potter’s wheel by the Greeks. 
These vases, which belong to the type of 
glazed ware, are remarkable, as was all the 
best Greek pottery, for the perfection of the 
making, for refined and beautiful shapes, 
and for clever figure decorations. The sub- 
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jects are particulars relative to history and 
mythology. 

The art of clay working developed about 
the same period in many countries; and not 
long after the time when the Grecians were 
winning fame by their pottery, the Chinese 
undoubtedly led the way in porcelain, This 
is the highest form of the potter’s art, its 
three particular merits being its hardness, 
whiteness and translucence. Early in the 
history of Chinese keramics, colored glazes 
were employed which, it is said, owe their 
beauty to the peculiar action of fire, 

Damascus, Rhodian and Persian potteries 
are the spontaneous work of the potter, the 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN VASE, 


harmony between the color of the glaze and 
the ornament is very fine, and the lines of 
the ornament are always in constructive re- 
iation to the shape of the object adorned. 
The most famous Italian pottery was known 
as Italian Majolica. Its great charm lies in 
the direct manner of its draughtsmanship, 
while the color is often crude and ugly, espe- 
cially with the greens and orange, The de- 
velopment of the potter's art in Italy was in 
great measure due to Lica della Robbia, a 
man trained to be a goldsmith, but who 
eventually devoted himself to sculpture. 
Della Robbia ware was aimed to take the 
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place of marble, hence white is much in evi- 
dence. The work was skilfully done, but 
the color in most cases was too crude for use 
on the outside of buildings. 

The leading mercantile people of the early 
seventeenth century were the Dutch, who 
made large importations of Oriental porce- 
lain, and speedily adapted their own pottery 
to Chinese models, especially in the use of 
blue for deceration. This Delft ware had 
many Italian Majolica characteristics, but 
the glaze was far finer. Native landscape 
or simple floral designs constituted the most 
widely used decoration. Time was when 
Delft gave its name to a wide range of 
earthenware which never knew the Dutch 
To-day the kiln produces crock- 
ery which is exactly similar to the old Delft, 
and also a new series of decoration, colored 
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with various metallic enamels according to 
the fancy of the artist, having dark brown or 
This is glazed or cov- 
ered with a metallic iridescent luster which 
changes with every light, and is known as 
Jacoban ware. 

The most celebrated porcelain of France 
is known as Sévres, and was made both of 
soft and hard paste. The soft paste was 
most beautiful, the glaze melting somewhat 
into the body. The more modern Sévres is 
of hard paste, and the decorations are strik- 
ing. On the ordinary ware for domestic 
use, the ground was plain, painted with de- 
tached flowers or in wreaths. Pieces in- 
tended for decoration or state occasions 
generally had colored grounds such as royal 
blue, turquoise blue or green, and a rose- 
pink, 


red as a background, 


Landscapes, flowers, birds and cupids 
are gracefully disposed in 
every variety of form. 


medallions of 
Portraits and min- 
iatures were used at a much later date. 

It may be true that Wedgwood was able 
to rival all other potters up to his time, from 
a technical standpoint; but certainly to the 
decorator Wedgwood can never be accorded 
quite the same interest as the Royal Wor- 
with its rich royal blue ground, 
salmon scale markings, exotic birds with 
brilliant plumage, and rich gold borders. 
Both, however, helped to place English pot- 
tery and porcelain in the foremost rank. 

To-day we are the inheritors of all the 
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styles. brought-to us down the stream of 
time, and as a consequence we cannot work 
untramineled, as did the pottery designers 
of past ages. The machinery of to-day 
turns out hundreds of shapes where the pot- 
ter’s wheel could make only dozens. These 
larger quantities now demand the design- 
er’s attention, for to-day the potter works 
for the millions instead of the few. The 
new erain pottery has been established by 
the application of simple chemical rules, and 
we can obtain at will a vase seemingly 
carved in granite or flint, or one crimpled 
and dull like old oxidized bronze from Pom- 
peii. Much attention is given to the form 
as well as to decoration of this form, and both 
underglaze and overglaze work is used. 
Underglaze means simply that the pattern on 
the ware is laid on before the glaze is ap- 
plied instead of afterwards. Most of the 
china now produced is glazed first; and 
then, when the design is applied, is once 
more subjected to heat, to fire in the design. 
In the latter and ordinary process, we get 
brilliant, tone, but with the underglaze a 
tenderness and delicacy of tone. In the 
underglaze process only three colors have as 
yet been discovered which will stand the 
necessary white heat. The results obtained 
in the Royal Copenhagen porcelain in pale 
greens, blues, greys, and faint red are of 
singular charm. 

The modern Rosenberg pottery made at 
The Hague has designs drawn in leadpencil 
on the unglazed ware, every decoration 
being original. They are then outlined in 
brown or black, and finally filled in with 
colors. The color scheme comprises low- 
toned citrons, russets and olives. Its chief 
beauty lies in its color. 

The most original of all inodern pottery 
is the Rookwood, which is made in America, 
The manner in which it developed from 
native clays gave rise to a considerable 
variety of wares. Low-toned ware, usually 
yellow, red and brown in color, with flower 
and figure decoration, is the most familiar 
type. Great attention is paid to beauty of 
form, and a constant effort is made to attain 
a higher art. The mellow tone, the brilliant 
glaze, the originality of decoration and form 
are characteristics of Rookwood which make 
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ROOKWOOd POTTERY IN GOLDEN-ROD, TRAILING ARBUTUS, 
AND SNOWBERRY ORANGE, 


both the old 


it known in and the 


Worlds. 


new 


ETAL-WORK. (3) 


Metal lends itself to a variety of 

effects. It is white, yellow, red 

or grey; and, by means of acids, 
becomes blue, red or green; it will take 
various finishes and hold enamels. 

For and personal adorn- 
ment, metals were employed at an early 
date, but we have no record of its first use, 
which was exclusively for hunting or fight- 
ing. The best known and most widely dis- 
tributed metals are iron, gold, tin, silver 
and copper. 


domestic use 


A metallic compound called 
bronze, composed chiefly of copper with an 
alloy of tin, etc., was emploved before the 
method of working iron was understood. In 
Roman days axes, picks, shovels, swords and 
numerous other implements were made of 
bronze, but its highest use even in antiquity 
was for sculpture. 

The earliest mode of applying iron to pur- 
poses in which decoration became a promi- 
nent feature was that of hammering; and 
this is still the true artistic method. Ham- 
mered iron reached a high pitch of refine- 


ITALIAN HELMET OF IRON REPOUSSE WITH GOLD 


DAMASCENING. SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


ment and had a long reign up to the period 
when the art of metal casting almost 
destroyed any beauty iron may have pos- 
sessed. The old artificers generally confined 
themselves to simple forms fitted for mas- 
sive metal-work. The smith of the middle 
ages laid a bar on the anvil, and produced 
scrolls, flowers and ornaments by means of 
a hammer only, and without the aid of any 
design. Stately gates, elaborate hinges, 
knockers and doorplates were thus pro- 
duced, and this skilful work has never been 
surpassed. In wrought iron-work, every 
portion of the design must either be 
wrought or hammered separately, and then 
welded together. The characteristics of this 
work are boldness and durability. Iron was 
also made into repoussé work, but the most 
beautiful of all modes of decorating it was 
by damascening, that is, cutting out thin 
plates of metal and fixing them upon another 
metal of different color, either by pressure 
or by grooves previously incised upon the 
surface to receive them. This art attained 
its highest perfection in Europe in the six- 
teenth century. Not only armor and 
weapons, but caskets, tables and cabinets 
were damascened with the most original and 
quaint devices. 

In repoussé metal, the design is produced 
partly by beating out from the back and 
partly by working from the front. The 
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amount of relief depends upon the amount 
of beating. To gain variety and accent, a 
design can swell out and retire, find itself 
and lose itself. The best metal to beat is 
copper, since it is both tough and elastic. 
Brass is harder and more brittle, and silver 
is still more so. Steel is frequently used 
in modern times, and also pewter, which is 
quite effective and easily manipulated. Brass 
is both hammered and cast; and, to preserve 
the color, a lacquer finish is applied. 
Precious stones are introduced into metal- 
work for the sake of their decorative proper- 
ties, not for the commercial value they rep- 
resent. In the Greek metal-work, the first 
quality was grace and delicacy of outline. 
The molding, hammering and cutting were 
of more importance than the stones. The 
Byzantines, however, sacrificed all to the 
color effect, looking for great variety more 
than for harmony of tones. They it was 
who not only used precious stones, but 
added a new decoration, enameling. It is 
only to-day that glitter and display are 
gradually yielding before the higher con- 
siderations of beauty in form and color. 


b 


COMB IN HORN, SILEX, BLACK 
WITH INSECTS IN GOLD. 


ENAMEL AND OBSIDIAN, 
x 
RENE LALIQUE, 


DECORAIIVE DESIGN TO THE CRAFTS. 


Thus the setting of jewels has undergone a 
great change. Especially in France, the value 
of stones has become a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and many beautiful varieties are quite 
inexpensive. Stones are treated according 
to the shape required, either cut in facets or 
simply polished ex cabochon; and are chosen 
for the transparency or color most suit- 
able to the design. Up to the eighteenth 


FINGER-PLATE AND BELL-PUSHES IN TONED COPPER 
REPOUSSE, 


century, jewelry was designed by and exe- 
cuted under the supervision of an artist, 
and although apt to be somewhat too bright 
in effect, each piece was unique. Then 
came the multiplication of a design by the 
gross, until there was not a particle of 
individual feeling left in it. Just now is the 
renaissance of the jeweler’s art; and French 
superiority is incontestable. Richness, in- 
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genuity, variety, originality are the reasons 
for their excelling. The founder of this 
better style was René Lalique, a man of fer- 
tile imagination and infinite fancy. It is to 
him we owe such things as a hair-comb of 
sycamore seeds in horn, silex, black enamel 
and obsidian, with golden insects here and 
there; or an ornament where a nymph dis- 
ports herself, amid the fall of the leaves, in 
a lake of enamel bordered by water lilies 
and iris blooms. 

Architectural and interior decoration 
has revolutionized the old styles in house 
hardware, so that even so small a thing as a 
bell-push should harmonize with the gen- 
eral scheme of the room. As an artistic 
medium for modern uses, metal has made 
great strides. The ugliness that has 
hitherto seemed inseparable from many of 
the common objects of everyday life is 
gradually being dissipated by skill applied 
to the varied capabilities of the material. 


LASS. (4) 


Among the most important dis- 

coveries due to chance and per- 

fected. by the intelligence of man 
is glass. Artificers in all countries use the 
same elementary materials, and proceed 
along the same lines with simple tools, each 
country contributing a little to the art. 
These materials from which glass is made, 
silicon being the principal one, are every- 
where, but mixed with impurities. With 
silicon and potash or soda as a foundation, 
mix with lime to obtain window or mirror 
glass; add oxide of iron, to make bottle 
glass; substitute oxide of lead, and crystal 
is the result; replace this by oxide of tin, 
and you have enamel. This, then, is all 
there is to the profound mystery surround- 
ing the many styles of glass. 

We first learn of glass from Egyptian pic- 
torial inscriptions on the tombs at Beni 
Hassan, made about 3500 B. C., where fig- 
ures of men are depicted melting and blow- 
ing glass. The reputation of Egyptian glass 
had in due time reached the Romans, who 
received any decorative novelty with avid- 
ity. In the year 14 B.C. the glass indus- 
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VENETIAN GLASSWARE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


try began to flourish in Rome, and it was 
not long before the Roman product excelled 
in brilliancy of color and purity of form that 
of the Egyptians. It was used for many 
purposes: as vases, toilet articles, floors to 
luxurious houses, jewels and burial urns; 
and satisfied many of the wants which china 
supplies at the present day, 

Among the rarest and most curious 
Roman products are the chariot race and 
gladiatorial cups, blown, as it seems, in 
earthenware molds. The shape is pecul- 
iar, and was necessitated to a ceitain extent 
by the demands of the reliefs upon them. 
This Roman industry spread throughout 
Gaul and also eastward; but invasions and 
strife stamped it out, and it was not until 
the eleventh century in Venice that the 
industry renewed its artistic development: 
Venice in turn exercised an_ extraordi- 
nary influence upon all modern Europe. 
Here it was that crystal glass was first 
produced, though it was of a greenish 
hue, was heavy, and showed bubbles quite 
plainly. Here, too, were produced in the 
fifteenth century varieties clouded with 
gold-dust, dappled with copper-particles, or 
interlaced with opaque glass threads. 
Later on, glass chandeliers, mirror-frames 
and vases were ornamented with leafage, 
flowers, scrolls and masks in great variety 
of both and color, The vogue of 
Venetian glass lasted until the fall of the 
republic in 1793. 


form 


Bohemian glass was more limpid, and 
was also heavier in weight. It devel- 
oped about 1610 a new system of deco- 
ration, engraving on glass. Since Bohe- 
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mian glassmakers both copied Venetian 
forms and engraved Venetian products, dis- 
tinction must often be sought in the qualities 
just mentioned. Some of the Bohemian 
glass was decorated with gold and painting. 
Brilliance and a look of. richness with 
originality of style make Bohemian glass 
attractive even to this day, when the per- 
fect products of French and English manu- 
facture dazzle the public eye. The only 
distinct novelty about of German 
manufacture was the production of a fine 
ruby-colored glass, which was brought to 
perfection in 1679 in Potsdam. The shapes 
of these German glasses were far from at- 
tractive. 


glass 


GLASS VASE, CUT, 


COLORED AND ENGRAVED. LAVEILLE. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN TO THE CRAFTS. 


The normal decoration of glass is the sim- 
plest, and consists in carving the material 
without altering its qualities of transparency 
and limpidity; that is, by cutting and en- 
graving, to vary its transparency and to 
modify its luminous receptivity. A smooth 
glass quietly reflects the daily bath of light, 
as it does also the scattered brilliance of 
artificial light, Cut glass, on the contrary, 
by the sharp angles which channel its sur- 
face, both offers to the light luminous focus- 
ing points and refracts the light. Thisis the 
whole principle of the decorating of glass. 
The old system of decoration by facets and 
points is being superseded by the use of 
plant forins and of color introduced together 
with the cutting. Forms are hollowed out 
by acids and then lightly cut, or by apply- 
ing a layer of colored glass above a_ back- 
ground of color or white, the design being 
cut in relief with background dull, smooth 
or tooled. In spite of the difficulties in this 
kind of work, the most elaborate decorations 
have been made. Portraits, arabesques, 
figures and animals were freely used in 
the oldest work, but in the more modern 
productions flowers are substituted. 


LASS.—Concluded. (5) 


Twoecolor glass is made by dip- 
ping one-color glass into a vessel 
holding an other-colored glass in 
fusion. When hard the top layer is cut 
away in decorative form, so as to show the 
color of the bottom layer. The finest old 
example of this kind of work is the Port- 
land vase found in a sarcophagus near 
Rome. ‘This was long spoken of as onyx, 
but modern times have shown its true and 
marvelous construction. Crackled glass is 
made in three ways, the most artistic of 
which is to blow the object in process of 
making, and when in 
place particles of crushed glass upon it 
wherever wanted. ‘These particles are then 
fused in. Spun glass is the source of so 
many artistic horrors that its technique 
would best be left to oblivion. 
Modern glass industry is on a much lower 
level than the other applied arts. Only the 


a pasty condition to 
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French and Americans can show that they 
have been progressive. On the other hand, 
the technical progress, the growing possi- 
bilities of fine coloring, and the introduction 
of glass intarsia—as glass-marquetry has 
been named—have given ornamental glass a 
prominent position among the materials for 
interior decoration, But the oldest varieties 
of glass, were produced by craftsmen who 
worked each in his own little shop with a 
small furnace, surrounded with molds, 
and blowpipes. Herein lies the 
secret of the artistic and novel character of 
their work, which charm and invention can 
never be obtained when a form is reproduced 
by the quantity. 

T’wo men are distinguished as contributors 
to the progress of the modern glass decora- 
tion of their respective countries, Tiffany in 
America and Gallé in France. Both are 
artists and are also masters of technique. 
Grallé glass is especially new in the verre 


pincers 


flambé or ‘splashed glass’’ and the less known 


glass-marquetry. This latter type is partic- 
ularly characteristic of the maker, as he thus 
expresses his Ruskinian philosophy, his love 
of nature. Most of his glasses show conven- 
tional field flowers or fruit, sometimes land- 
scapes, or the most complicated combinations 
of shrubs and trees. The colors used are very 
tender; only in some Japanese articles can be 
found such a variety of delicate, dim tones. 
Gallé work has a number of imitators, the 
most skilful and original of whom is Daum 
of Nancy. 

Tiffany’s experiments in glass cover about 
twenty years, the Jast five bringing him uni- 
versal fame. The quality of this ‘‘favrile’’ 
glass which first strikes the observer is its 
iridescent effect, the result, not of hand- 
painting or impression, but always of a mix- 
ture of different kinds of glass heated to 
various degrees. Tiffany was the first mod- 
ern glass-worker who considered color of 
more importance than form, although no 
two pieces of his glass are shaped alike. 
Ornamental glass, which for centuries has 
been almost a monopoly of Venice and 
Murano, has been distinguished by pecul- 
iarity of form, whereas Tiffany paid special 
attention to effects of color and light. Deep 
blues and greens are blended in varying 
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FAVRILE GLASS VASE, BY L. C. TIFFANY. 


proportions; soft golden pencilings spread a 
web over the surface, now gathering into a 
pattern, now separating in apparent caprices; 
and, as the vases are moved, dull spots 
grow fulgent with luster, or the luster 
elusively slides into dullness. Another 
scheme is a blending of soft rose and yel- 
low, or of silver and sapphire, and so on 
indefinitely. The coloring of this glass is 
effected by various metallic oxides, a few of 
the simpler forms of which are as follows: 
indigo blue, oxide of cobalt; light blue, oxide 
of copper; green, a mixture of oxide of cop- 
per and iron to which is added bichromate of 
potash; violet, oxide of magnesia; purple 
or ruby red, oxide of gold; red, peroxide of 
copper; yellow, oxide of silver; black, 
oxides of copper, and iron. 

There is no limit to the changes that can 
be made in one piece, as clear glass merges 
into dense, or crinkled turns suddenly into 
veiled. The texture can be modified in 
several ways, by shaking, rolling, etc. 
The vases fall into several groups, the old- 
est type being the ‘‘flower motives,’’ so 
called because the shapes suggest flower 
forms, some with delicate veinings. 
vases are generally tall and slender, 


These 
The 
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peacock glass is one of the finest varieties, 
showing all the characteristic beauties of 
favrile: color iridescence, luster, and 
metallic reflections, the decoration being 
most fitting and full of mystery. 


LASS WINDOWS AND MO- 
SAIC. (6) 
Glass was used in the first in- 
stance for jewelry, and in the 
second for vessels of various kinds. Its use 
in architecture was confined mainly to win- 
dows, and to mosaic, to the latter in order to 
supply the brighter tints not forthcoming in 
marble. Two distinct kinds of glass were 
used in windows, namely, stained and paint- 
ed. Stained glass is colored in the pot, that 
is to say, there is mixed with molten white 
glass metallic oxides which stain it. This 
self-tinted glass is called ‘“‘pot metal,’’ and 
is made into sheets which are cut up ints 
pieces, and then variously bound together by 
strips of lead to constitute a stained glass 
window. The shadings are obtained by 
varying the number of layers of the glass. 
In painted glass the color is more or less 
firmly attached by fire. A colored picture 
upon a large single sheet of white glass has 
been achieved only in our own day. 

When first in use upon the floors of great 
edifices, mosaic was made of stone or marble 
or both. Just when glass was introduced 
into floor mosaics it is impossible to say, but 
in the time of the Roman Empire opaque 
slab-glass in combination with colored mar- 
bles, became quite common. The most 
beautiful floor so far discovered in Pompeii 
is in the house of the Faun, and is composed 
of small pieces of glass paste of various 
colors, mixed with mosaic of semi-precious 
stones and costly marbles. Tradition 
speaks of an apartment floored with trans- 
parent (glass) mosaic, beneath which there 
was running water alive with fish, The 
use on walls was subsequent to that upon 
floors. The early Christians carried the use 
of mosaic to the highest point of artistic ex- 
céllence. 

The walls of the apse in the cathedral of 
Parengo in Istria are covéred with the most 
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precious mosaics of porphyry, serpentine, 
onyx and mother-of-pearl, mixed with glass. 
The dome is lined with glass mosaic show- 
ing figures on a gold ground broken with 
cloudlets of crimson and blue. But the 
most wonderful creation in glass mosaic the 
world has ever seen is the interior of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The vaulting 
throughout is covered with gold glass 
mosaic, a jeweled cross expands its arms on 
the zenith of the dome with a background 
strewn with stars. The walls are decorated 
with figures, inscriptions, and ornaments of 
majestic beauty. After 1308 glass’ mosaic 
gradually passed out of use until the revival 
at Venice in 1838, from which time it has 
gone on regaining its lost place inart. Glass 
mosaic is one of the best materials for archi- 
tectural decoration, being a permanent sur- 
face decoration, intimately allied to the struc- 
ture it adorns. It is non-absorbent, fire- 
proof, practically indestructible, limitless in 
color and easily made. Of modern work the 
Chicago Public Library attracts attention, 
as it is said to be one of the most extensive 
pieces of wall mosaic work undertaken since 
the decoration of the cathedral at Monreale, 
Siehy imetre thirteenth century, ‘The dome 
and the frieze are incrusted with glass mo- 
saics, while the grand stairway of white 
Italian marble is inlaid with a combination 
of glass mosaic with royal Irish green mar- 
ble and pearl. (See cut, p. 745.) 


NAMELING.(7) 


Enameling is essentially a color 

art, and one that, according to its 

constituents, somewhat resembles 
glass. For the decoration of fine metal 
work enameling is unquestionably the most 
suitable medium. Being vitrified, it is per- 
manent, while its luster and translucence 
give a gem-like effect to the metal-work it 
decorates. Enamels are composed of two 
parts, the coloring matter, usually a metallic 
oxide, and the flux or fusible material which 
requires heat to melt it and so fix it to the 
metal. The enamels in the raw state are 
like lumps of dull colored glass, and require 
to be pounded or ground until they become 
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a coarse powder, ‘They are then mixed with 
water and painted on the metal. The color 
comes out only in the firing; for a ruby may 
look amber, and blue a dull yellow, before 
the application of heat. Enamel possesses 
the advantage over all other pigments or 
materials used in art in that it is superior in 
luminosity, and can supply a complete grada- 
tion from transparency to opacity. 

In enameling upon metals several proc- 
esses have been employed, the most ancient 
of which is called clozsonné. This consisted in 
tracing, usually upon gold, some ornamental 
design. Slender strips of gold were then 
fixed in an upright position along this design. 
After filling in the cavities with colored 
pastes, the piece was placed in a furnace 
until fused. This fusion always causes the 
enamel to shrink into the cavities, which are 
then filled up with moreenamel. The piece 
was then polished to obtain an even surface, 
and to restore to the enamel its proper luster 
which had become somewhat dimmed while 
cooling down. 

Very few specimens of old c/otsonné enamel 
remain, since not only the smallness of their 
size but the value of the gold ground-work 
on which they were laid led to their destruc- 
tion. The crown and sword of Charle- 
magne are well-known examples of the 
ornamental use of figures in this kind of 
enamel, 
entirely of clotsonné work, and are generally 
opaque with brass strips upon a copper base, 

Champlevé enamel is on much the same 
order as c/otsonné, but here the spaces are cut 
from a thick piece of copper and serve as cells 
for the coloring matter. The effect when 
finished closely resembles the 
Owing to the use of copper, the champ- 
/evé enamels were comparatively inexpensive, 
and this decoration became general from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century. Articles for 
secular use and ceremonial purposes—can- 
dlesticks, cups, swords, armor, etc., were 
numerous; but it was chiefly in ecclesiastical 
utensils and church furniture that enamel 


Japanese enamels consist almost 


cloisonne. 


was used. 

Very successful effects in enamel of mod- 
ern make are those of Louis Tiffany. This 
Tiffany enamel is in reality nothing more or 
less than fragments of the beautiful favrile 
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glass. Like the favrile glass, it is both 
transparent and iridescent, and in this latter 
respect it is entirely unlike most enamels. 
The iridescence is obtained by application of 
metal fumes to the enamel while still warm. 

The man who has done the most to de- 
velop the art of enameling in our generation 
is Alexander Fisher, a master craftsman 
and an artist cf power, who accomplishes 
his marvels of technique in apparently a 
direct and simple fashion. Mr. Fisher’s 
work does not show mere panels of fine color 
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made for no particular purpose, and his com- 
positions generally have an original and 
artistic setting. 


URNITURE. (8) 


Owing to the limits of endurance 
and perishable nature of wood, not 
many examples of furniture are to 
be found older than the Renaissance, with 
the exception of a few pieces in large 
museums. Existing specimens of the furni- 
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ture of ancient Egypt are rare. Illustra- 
tions, however, are to be found in the 
paintings and sculptures on monuments, 

The Assyrian furniture resembled the 
Egyptian, but was more massive. Of 
Hebrew furniture we have only Biblical de- 
scription. For example, the bed of Solomon 
in cedar, with pillars of silver, and bottom of 
gold. The extreme simplicity of life, and 
their warlike training offered little induce- 
ment to the Greeks for a display of household 
possessions. Tripods, tables, and couches 
were of metal, marble or wood, 
generally with supports of ani- 
mal legs or heads or of sphinxes 
with lifted wings, this latter 
being a favorite form. Metal- 
work was engraved, dama- 
scened, plated and otherwise 
enriched with precious metals. 
Wood was rarely employed 
without enrichment of ivory, 
gold and color. The ruins of 
Pompeii furnish us with numer- 
ous specimens of this orna- 
mental wood-work. Much care 
was taken in selection of the 
grain and color of the wood. 
The color of wine mixed with 
honey was the most prized. All 
wood-work was carefully hand- 
polished. 

We know very little about 
the actual materials of the By- 
zantine period. Documents 
show that the forms were a 
heavy debased version of the 
classic. Of the furniture of the 
Middle Ages, the most impor- 
tant examples were for religious use. Solidity 
was a first qualification at the close of the 
eleventh century, and embellishments with 
ornament began to be understood. In the 
twelfth century elegance of form began to 
be considered, and wood turned with a lathe 
was introduced into the construction. In 
the thirteenth century tools were greatly 
improved, and the workmen separated into 
classes: carpenters and joiners. The first 
applied themselves solely to massive works, 
the others advanced farther into the realm 
of art and traced upon objects flowery pat- 
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terns and elegant scrolls. Paneled frame- 
work came into use, especially for cabinets 
and chests. In the fifteenth century Gothic 
art prevailed, and pleces of furniture were 
divided into flamboyant arcades, needle- 
shaped finials, and niches with quaint fig- 
ures, trefoils and rosettes. The furniture of 
the Renaissance became } 

more varied, and designs 

were made by , distin- % 
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of color was obtained by the use of colored 
woods as well as ivory and mother-of-pearl. 
It is a valuable form of decoration, provided 
two points are observed: to cut the pieces 
accurately to fit into the recesses made for 
them, and to thoroughly glue them in. 
Where light woods are used, details are 


guished artists. The ar- 
chitecture of the castle or 
fortress changed toa more 
homelike style, with or- 
nate interiors. The wood- 
work was designed by the 
architects, and was full of 
quaint imagery. Shelves 
were supported on gro- 
tesque figures, a fondness 
for conventional bands and 
straps interspersed with 
figures and other orna- 
ments was developed. The 
best examples of Renais- 
sance furniture are. Ital- 
ian, and their influence 
can be seen in the. Eng- 
lish and French products. 
Marquetry-work made its 
appearance in Italy from 
the thirteenth century, 
and was an Oriental imi- 
tation. Inits early stages 
the incrustations were in 
black and white wood, 
sometimes with ivory. 
Later on, when all colored 
woods and ivory were em- 
ployed, geometric patterns 
of great richness or vases 
with flowers were used. 
This method of decoration 
changed the construction 
of furniture, doing away with moldings and 
other useless work. In France, under aman 
named Boule, this art of inlay was largely 
developed. Boule used ebony furniture of 
large surfaces inlaid with tortoise-shell, and 
incrusted with arabesques or branches of 
foliage in thin brass and white metal. In 
the development of inlay-work great variety 


CREDENCE OF CARVED OAK, EXECUTED PROBABLY FOR MAXIMILIAN I, 


The ornament ts overloaded. 


sometimes put in by engraving and then 
rubbing in some dark color. Thus the veins 
in leaves can be indicated. The Japanese, 
who are skilful inlayers, carve many objects 
in low relief and then let them in, which 
gives variety to the work. They also make 
inlay of variously colored woods for boxes, 
and a similar process is used in Bombay. 
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URNITURE.—Concluded. (9) 


Many novel pieces of furniture were 

developed during the first years of 

the Louis XV. period: the real 
commode, with its multiplied divisions; the 
chiffonier, with its numerous drawers; and 
the secretary, which concealed so many 
things under its closing panel, the falling 
flap of which serves as a writing-table. 
Swelling curves and twisted forms, angles 
rounded or hollowed, bronze vegetation with 


MODERN WARDROBE, 


BY A. HEAL. 


An example of restraint in decoration, 


natural foliage, brass gilded, fantastic bor- 
ders and clusters made a dzzarre style where 
even the cleverness of the making could not 
altogether excuse the overornate results. 
However, in Louis XV. furniture, as in 
other things, there is a choice to be made, 
and some pieces are charming, such as satin- 
wood with marquetry flowers in violet and 
with chased bronze trimmings. 

The reign of Louis XVI. witnessed the 
displacement of gold ornamentation by 
white paint. Delicate details covered the 
forms to be decorated. The furniture was 
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covered with pale figured satin of soft tints, 
white marble was used for table tops, etc., 
beds had fluted. pillars and wreath decora- 
tion with silk damask or flowered calico 
draperies. 

About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England, aschool of carvers and orna- 
menters followed the French style. The 
most prominent was Chippendale, who pub- 
lished a book of designs containing complete 
sides of rooms. He and his contemporaries 
designed movable furniture of every de- 
scription, including carriages. 

To assign an absolute’superiority to any 
one of the furniture styles of the past would 
be wrong, considering how many beautiful 
articles were made in each. A style when 
at its best resulted from the utmost applica- 
tion of the mind and time of trained artists. 
This does not mean that in this modern day 
the copying by hand or machinery of the 
fine historic examples is appropriate to the 
style of the present generation. Our per- 
sonality and the environment of modern ex- 
istence call for the creation of a style proper 
to themselves in original forms of furniture 
that shall represent the development of 
knowledge and the simpler mode of living 
that now prevails. The majority do not 
live in palaces with rich moldings and 
tapestries, nor employ artists to hand-deco- 
rate their walls, but inhabit homes for daily 
use, that must be comfortable and should be 
not only artistic but also individual. The 
awakening to these facts has already taken 
hold, and the demand for original pieces of 
furniture is becoming stronger every day. 


ACE. (10) 


On account of its refined beauty, 

lace has always been admired and 

used as an article of dress. When 
made by hand, it is also by far the most 
costly of fabrics. Until the fifteenth century 
lace was therefore regarded as sacred to the 
service of religion. The earliest specimens 
were produced in convents, were of heavy 
texture, and were known as ‘‘cutwork,"’ 
‘“‘drawnwork,’’ and ‘‘darned netting.” The 
first was made by cutting out portions of 
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FINEST RAISED VENETIAN POINT-LACE OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


a foundation of linen in patterns, and work- 
ing over the edge with buttonhole stitch. 
To this class belongs the old lace often called 
Greek lace. Darned netting was a network 
of square ground upon which the pattern 
was either darned or worked in with counted 
stitches This kind of work was often done 
in colored silks and gold thread. There are 
two kinds of real lace, namely, ‘‘needle- 
point’’ and “‘pillow’’-lace. The most pre- 
cious lace is the result of work accomplished 
entirely with the needle, and is a much 
more ancient art than the making of pillow- 
lace. This last-named lace is the result of 
weaving, twisting and plaiting of the various 
threads with bobbins upon a lace-maker's 
pillow or cushion. Not only are point-laces 
made entirely with a needle-point, but also 
with a single thread. 

' Point-lace is said to have been invented by 
the Italians at a very early period, while 
pillow-lace was first made in the Nether- 
lands in the sixteenth century. All the laces 
up to the end of the sev- 
enteenth century were 
of geometric design, 
and took their names 
from the various local- 
ities in which they were 
principally made. The 
sitrictly needle-made 
laces are the ancient 
lhces of Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, and the 
modern French lace, 
point d’Alencgon, The 
pillow-laces are those of 
Mechlin, Valenciennes, 
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Lille, Honiton, Buckingham, and many 
places in France. 3russels makes both 


kinds, and has the most celebrated of all 
manufactures of lace. It is distinguished 
for the beauty of its background and the ele- 
gance of its patterns. The thread used in its 
making is of most extraordinary fineness, 
and the workmanship is extremely delicate. 
The finest quality of Brussels lace is spun in 
dark, damp underground rooms, to avoid the 
dry air which would cause the thread to 
break. A single beam of light is admitted 
to these apartments, the 
guided largely by touch. Next in rank to 
the point of texture and 
beauty, is the French point a’ Alencon. It is 
so complicated in the making that it is 
made in small sections, each part executed 
by a different workwoman. Although, as 
works of art, pillow-made laces generally 
rank lower than needle-point, yet to bobbins 
we owe the Mechlin 
and durable Guipure and Valenciennes laces. 
In this latter lace the same thread is used 
for both pattern sand ground, and is evenly 
woven. It is intricate in the making, more 
than one thousand bobbins being frequently 
in use at one and the same time on the pil- 
low. A worker would require two months, 
working fifteen hours per day, to make a 
pair of ruffles. 

The general principles on which all pillow- 
laces are made are much the same, the chief 
points of variation being in the pattern and 


Spinner being 


Brussels, in 


as well as the useful 


ground. The shape of the pillow is vari- 
ously modified in the different localities. 


The round pillow is chiefly used for Honiton 
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PILLOW-LACE MADE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
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MODERN LACE: A COMBINATION OF POINT AND PILLOW- 


LACE, 


lace; the flat pillow for Brussels, the oblong 
for the Macramé, and the long for laces 
whose width is very great. The bobbins 
used by some lace-makers are handed down 
for many generations, and possess a history 
of their own. ; 

Some lace-makers hold the pillow in the 
lap, others have it in a stand or rack, and 
others again have it fixed in a kind of basket 
which is easy to carry about. 

To enumerate all the fine laces would take 
too much space, but to any one interested, 
they form a topic for investigation. The 
most eminent painters of Italy and the Low 
Countries, among whom were Raphael, 
Holbein, Guido and Van Dyck, not only lent 
countenance to point-lace by introducing it 
into their finest works, but made designs to 
improve its manufacture. Considering the 
costliness of the hand-made laces, it is not 
surprising that the machine-made article at 
once became popular. Hand-made lace is well 
imitated, and the latest imitations are really 
beautiful. The point and pillow stitches are 
accurately reproduced, though perhaps at 
some loss in durability. The designs asarule 
are really better than in the olden time laces, 
and the workmanship is most satisfactory, 
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OOKBINDING. (11) 


Before the invention of printing, 

manuscripts were covered with 

sides of carved ivory, wood, or 
wrought metals. In the sixth century the 
art of bookbinding was the art of the gold- 
smith and enameler. Some of the bindings 
were glittering with precious stones. A 
copy of the Greek Scriptures which a queen 
of the Lombards gave to a cathedral, was 
bound in two plates of gold ornamented with 
colored stones and antique cameos. 

It was given to Italy and France to strug- 
gle and bequeath to the future generations 
of book lovers the finest examples of book- 
binding. 
rially aided the art of binding was Grolier, 
a Frenchman who lived during the Renais- 
The beauty of the Grolier bindings 


Among the collectors who mate- 


sance, 
lies in the lavish and tasteful ornamentation 
of the sides. The greater number show 
simple geometric designs in which interlac- 
ing bands, formed 
tooled, are relieved 


by parallel lines gilt 


by solid ornaments. 
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EXAMPLE OF GROLIER BINDING. 
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These bands were marked out by three 
instead of the usual two fine lines of gold; 
and in many cases were enriched by paint. 
The plain lines, while forming divers com- 
partments, were executed with great preci- 
sion and attention to proportion. Never 
have bindings shown more care for good 
margins and beauty of finish. 

While Grolier and his fellow collectors 
were developing a French art in Italy, the 
art began to flourish in France, and original 
styles developed there. Perhaps the most 
striking was the ‘‘powder’”’ design, or the 
regular repetition of one or several tool- 
forms in horizontal and perpendicular lines. 
Another popular design was the employment 
of monograms and personal emblems in gold 
tooling. 

It was after the death of Grolier that we 
find another new style. The decoration of 
the cover consisted of a tooled frame-work of 
smallcompartments formed by double filleted 
bands. At first these divisions were empty, 
but later they were filled with little branches 
or with spiral vines that were dainty and 
graceful. These form the type of binding 
we find on the books of De Thou, the work 
being attributed to two brothers named 
Eves, 

From these bindings arose a style which 
is characterized by a dazzling array of corus- 
cating spirals, and itis in this binding that 
the simple fillet is for the first time indi- 
cated by a dotted line. As aresult of the 
superabundant use of gilt in the time of 
Louis XIV., areaction set in which led to the 
simple style of binding called after Jansen. 
The Jansenists bound their books soberly, 
with no gilding on the sides, relying upon 
the simple beauty of the leather in which 
their volumes were cased, and decorating 
only the inside border with a design that 
resembled delicate lace-work. 

In Grolier’s time the bindings owed their 
different tints to bands of paint, but later 
there came into use the mosaic type of orna- 
mentation, a  polychromatic decoration 
formed by inlaying leathers of various 
colors. 

Two other French binders must be men- 
tioned before leaving this rich field. Pasde- 
loup who modeled his designs on the beauti- 
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ful stained glass windows in ecclesiastical 
edifices; and a contemporary, Derome, who 
used lace-work borders obviously modeled 
on the wrought-iron of the French smiths. 

The eighteenth century revival was only 
technical, very little originality existing. 
The nineteenth century introduced a total 
change in the aspect of bookbinding, for the 
perfection of machinery resulted in the inex- 
pensive production of books so that they are 
within the grasp of the masses as well as 
the collector. Commercial bookbinding has 


EXAMPLE OF EVES’ BINDING. 


its own qualities and merits. These ma- 
chine-bound books as a rule are badly put 
together, but have decorations on the covers 
that are both original and artistic. The art 
of cloth binding originated in England, but 
has been carried to a higher level of me- 
chanical perfection in the United States. It 
is one of the most important forms of house- 
hold art; for, if properly understood and 
intelligently practiced, it is capable of edu- 
cating the taste and giving enjoyment. 
During the last dozen years, bookbinding 
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as a handicraft has been followed by a few 
men and women who are gaining distinction 
as binders, and quite a number of clever 
designers are demonstrating the desirability 
of bookbindings with individuality. Book- 
binding falls into two distinct operations 
known as ‘‘forwarding’’ and ‘“‘finishing.’’ 
Forwarding is the preparation of a book for 
its cover, and the putting on of the cover; 
finishing is the decoration of the sides and 
back of the book after it has been covered. 
Forwarding, therefore, is the work of a 
craftsman, while finishing should be the 
work of both craftsman and artist. The 
finishing is limited by the tools employed. 
These are made of metal, and each one is 
cut into a small device—ornament, or part 
of an ornament—to be separately transferred 
to the leather. 

A representative English binder and de- 
signer is Cobden-Saunderson. He and his 
wife at first did every part of the work them- 
selves, but a few years ago he took into his 
employ a number of workmen and estab- 
lished the Dove Bindery. All his designs 
have a geometric basis and follow a well- 
ordered plan, and, as he asserts, should be 
merely a development of the simple use of 
the tools. “‘With a few tools endless com- 
binations are possible’’; and to further quote 
Mr. Miller, ‘‘Tools may be considered in the 
same relation to a book-cover decoration as 
the notes in the scale are to music.”’ 


N DECORATION AS ART. (12) 


In the Middle Ages there was 

not the hard and fast line that 

has been drawn in modern times 
between workers in the various branches of 
art. The medieval artist was by turns 
painter, architect, metal-worker and sculp- 
tor, well up in all the details of artistic pro- 
duction. But through all his practice ran 
the one dominating purpose, to decorate, to 
make something that would beautify some 
given place. It is this idea that is being 
revived in the twentieth century, and it is 
the great attention paid to art-education 
during the last half century that has brought 
about the change. 
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Again, the multiplication of the world’s 
inhabitants, and the work of supplying their 
needs, have given rise to methods of produc- 
tion undreamed of in former ages, The in- 
troduction and use of machinery led to 
subdivision of labor, and restricted the 
artist to design. While many workers in 
the applied arts have accepted the inevitable, 
there must be few who do not desire to fol- 
low the grewth of their creations farther 
than is possible in most modern industries. 
The representation of an idea on paper in 
color marks the usual limit of the designer’s 
share in the execution of his conceptions. 
But an article manufactured by combined 
effort never has the charm, the beauty, the 
power, or spontaneity of expression that the 
product of an original, individual effort to 
create invariably yields. On thes.other 
hand, as work entirely done by the inventor 
is slow of execution, it can never success- 
fully compete with machinery in supplying 
the ordinary demands of life. A judicious 
use of machine-made articles is therefore 
permissible, provided the producer can be 
made to be more than a mere reproducer of 
time-worn models, a caterer to the dull 
contentment with time-honored shapes, no 
matter what, so they be traditional. The 
details of old styles of work should be studied 
with discrimination, for even the old work- 
ers make mistakes; and, moreover, absolute 
copies of even the best old articles have no 
bearing on the proper use or beauty of most 
objects in their modern settings. Much of 
what is old style is neither comfortable nor 
convenient, and looks entirely incongruous 
when efforts for its adaptation have been 


made. The designers of the olden time 
created for their needs, they employed 


present possibilities to the utmost, and the 
development of a style was a slow and 
gradual process. Let us to-day, then, cease 
to perpetuate enormities in attempting to 
revive old styles to suit the modern fash- 
ions, let us banish for a while all familiar 
devices, in order that our minds may act 
with freshness. To be original is to be 
one’s self, to act spontaneously from one’s 
own initiative, and to be free from self-con- 
sciousness, The personal note is the quality 
which makes one’s work live and interest 
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other people. Design is especially impor- 
tant in cheap materials, as they educate the 
eye of the poorer classes who are most in 
need of refining influences. 

The question as to whether applied art is 
really art is no longer debateable. In 
Paris applied art or decorative art is now 
admitted to the annual Salon as readily as is 
sculpture or painting; and, like sculpture 
and painting, it shows poor products as well 
as good ones. It is quite evident that all 
art students should learn to be designers. 
If they eventually decide to devote them- 
selves to picture-making exclusively, the 
training they have received is all in the right 
direction. If they do not, design may still 
exercise all their powers. Designing of 
ornament in the true sense is to create it for 
the special case, instead of borrowing from 
that upon which a true artist of some older 
period has expended himself. This branch 
of art can not be practiced off-hand, but 
demands a higher order of artistic feeling, 
developed with the same patience and en- 
thusiasm as are given to the making of pic- 
tures or of sculpture. 

The house that by virtue of its assertive 
magnificence challenges attention is com- 
paratively easy to achieve; but those who 
desire to see things about them in accord- 
ance with their personal idea: of use or 
beauty should employ an architect or an art- 
designer. Of recent years the practical side 
of the construction of a house has been de- 
veloped at the expense of the aesthetic, but 
just now study and invention are producing 
new methods of arrangement for each 
house, and novelties in design for its adorn- 
ment. 

The essential point in the choice of fur- 
niture and other articles for their decorative 
effect lies in the harmonious relation of all 
the things in the room. William Morris 
writes: ‘‘Whatever you have in your rooms, 
think first of your walls; if you don’t make 
sacrifice in their favor, you will find your 
chambers have a kind of makeshift look 
about them, however rich and handsome 
your movables may be.’’ This requires an 
avoidance of monotonous wall-paper, with 
designs totally out of scale with the surface 
to be decorated. Hand-printed wall-paper, 
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textiles for pasting or tacking onto walls 
(such as denim, canvas, burlap or tapestry), 
and wall-stains offer varied possibilities; 
and, where great wealth is housed, a method 
of painting in rather flat tones on the broad 
plain surfaces of the walls, is also finely 
decorative. 

The treatment of the floor should be the 
next consideration. Here one must keep in 
mind that a floor-covering is always seen 
obliquely or in perspective, and that it 
should look pleasing from whatever part of 
the room it may be viewed. There must be 
no lines on it that cut the lines of the walls 
or the furniture at unpleasant angles. Hard 
wood partly covered with Oriental rugs is 
now esteemed as a successful floor-treat- 
ment. The last few years have also given 
us fine designs in carpets, which are near 
William Morris’ idea that ‘‘a carpet should 
give not representations but 
tions.’’ 

Furniture, of course, plays a leading part 
in any scheme of room decoration. It should 
possess not only intrinsic beauty but should 
appear to be almost a piece of the room in 
which it is placed, to be in complete harmony 
with its surroundings of wood-finish, wall- 
paper and floor-coverings. 

In the use of small art-objects and pic- 
tures, be sparing; use only good form with 
good color; and, above all, carefully group 
these articles, whether vases or paintings. 
When every available nook and shelf is 
crammed with bric-a-brac, the decorative 
effect is distracting and even confusing, just 
as ina painting crowded with figures or a 
wardrobe loaded with designs. 

This sketch of an artistic interior can be 
very well closed by some excellent remarks 
of Richard Redgrave, R. A., in his ‘‘Manual 
of Design.’’ 

“In concluding our remarks upon this 
section of design, we may again invite 
attention to the different relative import- 
ance, in an ornamental point of view, of the 
various articles which are comprised under 
the head of the furniture of an apartinent. 
These are produced by various manufact- 
urers, each endeavoring to give the greatest 
amount of decoration to his own works, 
without duly considering their relation to 
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other fabrics. Thus the carpet manufact- 
urer ornaments his articles so showily that 
they outvie the hangings—the wall-deco- 
rator, or paper-stainer, his goods, till they 
emulate the cabinet furniture—whilst the up- 
holsterer overlays his share of the furniture 
with florid carving, with or molu and inlays, 
or with rich broideries of silk or velvet, so 
as far to outshine the rare workmanship of 
the jeweller or the goldsmith, or the art of 
the bronzist, the sculptor, or the painter, 
with which they are mingled. 

‘All this arises out of error; each article 
of furniture has a due share of importance 
—a relative value as decoration—beyond 
which it should never be forced; and the 
designer for each should have this truth 
strongly impressed upon him in all his 
labors. We may suppose it will readily be 
conceded that the carpet, bearing, as we 
have pointed out, the relation of the ground- 
work for objects, should have a quiet rich- 
ness of surface and texture, intruding in the 
least possible degree on the eye or the obser- 
vation; the wall decorations, the next in 
importance, being entirely of the nature 
of a background, should be subordinate to 
the cabinet work; which, in its turn, should 
hardly be forced into undue competition 
with the skilful works in glass, porcelain, 
metal, or the fine arts, for which it serves 
merely as a means of display or arrange- 
ment. Yet how often is this order entirely 
reversed, and the simplicity of fine art out- 
shone by the gorgeousness of mere furni- 
ture! Where the educated taste of a deco- 
tative artist is not sought for, this too often 
arises from want of taste in the purchaser, 
who selects each object fcr itself, and not 
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on full consideration of this principle of 
subordination; but were the designer really 
alive to the truth of the principle, such 
gaudy and false ornamentation would hardly 
be applied to inferior fabrics. Jewellers are 
careful that the setting may be a proper foil 
to the more valuable stone, but those who 
have the means of richly decorating their 
dwellings often make such a show of the 
setting thatit overpowers the gem.’’ 

In further comment upon these smaller 
and more precious articles present in a room, 
such as pottery, glass-ware, books, works in 
precious metals, Mr. Redgrave writes: 

“Tt will at once be evident, that whatever 
is comprehended in this section ought to 
display the greatest purity of form and the 
rarest excellence of ornament; such objects 
should be characterized by the utmost refine- 
ment and finish, since they are daily under 
our hands, and continually subject to minute 
personal inspection. Their utility, more- 
over, should have special attention, and 
convenience and usefulness should be care- 
fully studied. Here the ornamentist will 
have full scope for the highest efforts of his 
ingenuity and taste; and when working on 
the most precious materials, he may add by 
his labour even to ¢hezy value and richness. 

‘‘Moreover, in those classes in which use is 
a first requisite, as is largely the case in 
china, pottery, and glass, the purest forms 
should be sought, allied to the greatest 
convenience and capaciousness; and the 
requisite means of lifting, holding, support- 
ing,—of filling, emptying, and cleansing, 
should engage the attention of the designer, 
before the subject of their ornamentation is 
at all considered.”’ 


SECTION OF FRIEZE ON OUTER RAIL OF THE AMRAVATE TOPE, 


In the left panel sits Suddhodana, the father of Gautama Buddha, surrounded by his court. In the central panel Gautama Buddha, 
symbolized by a white elephant, descends from heaven borne by dwarfs and surrounded by Devatas. In the right panel Maya, the mother 


of Gaulama Buddha, reclines upon her bed surrounded by 


enters her side. 


her women and a male guard at each corner,and dreams that the elephant 
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NDIAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. (13) 


Indians are distinguished 

from all other peoples by 
their devotion to philosophy 
and religion, and by their 
neglect of history. Moreover, 
they include peoples of diverse 
race and culture divided into 
numerous petty states, each 
more or less mixed with the 
other. Only the broader facts 
of art-history, therefore, are 
recoverable, and these follow 
religious lines. Thus, the ar- 
chitectural styles comprise the 
Buddhist, Jaina, Brahman, and 
Indo-Moslem, and they arose 
in the order given. Geograph- 
ical subdivision of each of these 
styles is possible, but is impor- 
tant only with the Brahman, 
which comprises the Northern 
Brahman, the Central or Chalukyan, 
the Southern or Dravidian styles. 


FACADE OF CHAITYA CAVE NO. 19 AT AJANTA. 


and All these styles, except the Indo-Moslem, 
which was violently introduced by the 
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Mohammedan conquerors of India, show 
certain common traits. Thus, there is mi- 
nute and profuse ornament without regard 
to structural lines, and executed at great 
cost in laborious carving or sculpture; there 
is a multiplication of horizontal lines and 


DETAIL OF BHUVANESWAR TEMPLE IN ORISSA, 


It belongs to the North Brahman style, and was erected in the seventh 


century A. D. 


bands, giving an appearance of stratifica- 
tion; there is frequent repetition of the 
same motive, which is often a miniature of 
the member it decorates; there is neglect of 
structural requirements in favor of abstract 
beauty and tradition; and finally there is 
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absence of any internal loftiness, although 
horizontal extension is often very great. 

Nothing certain is known of the origin of 
these Indian styles, but it is obvious that 
many details in all of them, except the 
Moslem, originated in a wooden structure ot 
which, however, no reinains 
are extant. The pyramidal 
stepping of the dominant masses 
may perhaps be traced through 
Persia to Mesopotamia; and 
early Buddhist art in northwest 
India was plainly influenced by 
Greek or Byzantine models; 
but still Indian architecture 
remains both preéminently 
original and unlike any other 
style. A systein of horizontal 
architraves was consistently ap- 
plied, and both piers and col- 
umns with capitals were used; 
but no regular orders like those 
of classic architecture appear, 
nor can the development of 
any arched style be traced, 
although true arches, imitated 
from other architectures, occa- 
sionally appear. 

Buddhist architecture pre- 
vailed in India along with the 
Buddhist religion during the 
millennium from the third cen- 
tury B. C. to the seventh cen- 
tury A. D., when both fell into 
disuse. Greek influence has 
already been noticed, and Per- 
sian influence is traceable here 
in the capitals of a bell-shape 
surmounted with a lion or bull. 
Buddhistic monachism called 
for the seclusion of rock-cut 
monasteries or viharas and rock- 
cut temples or chaityas. Hun- 
dreds of such caves exist, dis- 
tributed, where geological con- 
ditions admit, in the Bombay 
Presidency, northern Ghats and Vindhya 
mountains. Famous groups of caves occur at 
Ajanta, Ellora and Karli. The vihara was 
sometimes a single monk's cell, but mostly a 
group of cells around a large pillared cham- 
ber. The chaitya resembled the abbey 
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DAGOBA IN A CHAITYA CAVE AT AJANTA, 


church of medieval Christendom both in 
function, as appendage to the vihara, and in 
form, which showed an arched nave, side 
aisles and a semi-circular apse serving for 
sanctuary, around which the side aisle often 
runs as an ambulatory. In the apse stands 
a domical relic-shrine or The 
fronts of the oldest chaityas were closed 
with wooden structures, but those of the 
later ones are provided with stone arches, col- 
umns and railings in imitation of the wood. 

Besides these caves, Buddhism has left 
certain structures, the lats, which are iso- 
lated, inscribed, memorial pillars, most of 
them dating from the third century B. C.; 
and the topes or stupas, which were large 
dome-shaped structures of stone built to 
mark a sacred spot, or to contain relics, in 
which latter case they were named dagobas. 
The tope was surrounded by a stone rail 
which had one or more monumental gate- 
ways, being two uprights crossed by two or 
three bars, plainly in imitation of wood con- 
struction. The most ancient and famous 
tope is the Sanchi tope at Bhilsa in Bhopal, 
while carved rails and gateways survive 
their topes at Bharhut and Amravaté in the 
Dekhan. 


dagoba, 


DDT AN CARCHITECTURE,— Coz. 
cluded. ( 14) 


Jaina architecture shows a construc- 
tive skill and artistic taste of high 

Its temple consists of a small sanc- 
tuary for the idol surmounted by a lofty and 
nearly solid tower, and of one or two 
domed porches, the whole standing in a 
court surrounded by small cells each con- 
taining an idol and surmounted by a smaller 
tower or a dome. The tower tapers up- 
ward in a curve, and terminates in a bul- 
bous shape. Whether this unique and 
beautiful design originated in structural, 
esthetic or symbolic considerations is un- 
known. The porch is roofed by one or 
several domes, carried on one, two or three 
stories of richly carved, bracketed columns, 
the upper columns rising above the roofing 
of the lower and exterior ones so as to form 
a clerestory. ‘These domes have horizontal 
courses, and therefore exert no thrust and 
require no abutment. Jaina temples of 
white marble, splendid in their richness and 
perfection of sculptured decoration, were 
built at Mt. Abuin 1032 and 1192, and at 
Sadri about 1440. 

The Northern Brahman or Indo-Aryan 
style resembles the Jaina more than it does 
the Chalukyan and Dravidian, which are 
here classed with it, the chief difference 
being the absence from Brahman temples of 
the surrounding court with its cells, and of 
the open domical porches. The Brahman 
temple consists of a small sanctuary sur- 
mounted by a lofty and nearly solid tower, 
an inner porch. The 
ground plan is broken into numerous rect- 
many 
The tower has 


order, 


vestibule and a 


angular steppings which make as 
vertical breaks in the wall. 
a convex taper, and is either crowned by the 
bulbous shape or is covered by countless 
small models of itself arranged in vertical 
and horizontal The porch is sur- 
mounted by a stepped pyramidal roof, The 
Vishnu Pud Temple illustrated p. 768 be- 
longs to the latter species. Such buildings 
are unstructural, that is to say, architec- 
turally illogical, and yet are most pictur- 
esque, and especially are productive of an 
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impression of breadth and loftiness quite 
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VISHNU PUD TEMPLE, 
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KANDARYA MAHADEVA, AT KHAJURAO IN BUNDELCUND. 


AT BANARES. 


beyond their actual size. Dance- 
halls, shrines and columns often 
gather around the main tem- 
ple. Notable examples of this 
style are the Parasurameswara 
and the Mukteswara of the 
sixth century, the Bhuvaneswar 
of the seventh, and the Kan- 
darya Mahadeva at Khajurao, 
of the tenth. All the palaces 
of this style belong to a date 
later than the Moslem conquest, 
and consequently partake of 
Moslem architecture. Brahman 
caves exist in several of the 
great cave-groups of India, 
notably at Badami, Elloraand 
Elephanta. At Dhumnar and 
at Ellora are complete mono- 
lithic temples cut from the solid 
rock by excavating courts 
around, then =" Phe ms piteior 
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CAVES OF ELLORA, WHEREIN ARE MANY HINDU SCULPTURES. 


the court at Ellora measures 270 
Teer, 

The Chalukyan style prevails in the zone 
mainly between the Marbadda and Kistnah 
rivers. The pyramidal tower over its sauc- 
tuary is less lofty than in the preceding 
styles, and its porches are covered with still 
lower stepped pyramids. The vertical walls 
are richly sculptured, and provided with 
perforated stone screens for admitting the 
light. The Hullabid Temple of the thir- 
teenth century is the most superbly sculp- 
tured temple in India, and is famous in 
particular for its fine friezes of animals. 
The style perished under the 
Moslem invasion in the four 
teenth century. 

The Dravidian style prevails 
south of the Kistnah river, and 
arose not earlier than the tenth 
century, to flower in the four- 
teenth. It differs entirely from 
all other Indian styles in both 
conception and planning. The 
plan of successive enclosures, 
each with its huge gopura or 
gate-tower in each face, covers 
avast area. This gopura isa 
lofty, truncated pyramid cov- 
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ered with countless bands of sculpture and 
carved ornament. Within the inmost enclos- 
ure stands the temple with shrines about it, 
while in the outer ones are tanks for ablu- 
tion, corridors, halls and vestibules; but all 
are either huddled or scattered without 
regard to cumulative effect, though not 
without picturesqueness, vastness and 
splendor. The temple itself is a cell of 
square plan surmounted by a tower of 
the gopura type. The most famous ex- 
amples of the style are the temples at 
Seringam, Chillambaram, Madura, Tanjore 
and Combaconum. The Dravidian rajahs 
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fashioned their palaces after the Indo-Mos- 
lem style of northern India. 

The Indo-Moslem style has governed in- 
numerable mosques and palaces built since 
the thirteenth century, but belongs to the Eu- 
ropean sysiem, as was explained on page 189. 


BAS-RELIEF OF A DAGOBA ON THE INNER RAIL OF ‘THE 


The palaces are distinguished by their exqui- 
site proportions, their white marble material, 
inlays of precious stones, and partitions or 
windows of marble fret. Modern Indian 
architects are by no means without skill, 
though incapable of the best work of past ages. 


AMRAVA rh LOPE, 
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NDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINT- 
ING. (15) 


Indian sculpture may be characterized 

in the same general way as its archi- 
tecture, namely, as luxuriously graceful. 
Indeed, it was wholly as 
a component part of that 
architecture that it not 
only arose but developed; 
for sculpture never at- 
tained, as in Greece, the 
dignity and freedom of an 
independent art, but re- 
mained as much the ap- 
pendage of architecture as 
in the Gothic system. 
These sculptures appear, 
for the most part, carved 
in strong projecting relief 
on the outside of topes, 
dagobas, and temples with 
the utmost variety of size 
and grouping, or in the 
interior of the same upon 
the pillars and cornices, or 
in niches of the walls. 
Sculpture motives were 
adapted mostly from the 
native Buddhist or Hin- 
duistic religions, and nec- 
essarily partook of their 
wildly fantastic natures, 
the ascetic imperturbabil- 
ity of the former, or the 
monstrous shapes, in many 
armed and headed or 
mixed human and animal 
figures, of the latter. 
These figures are also 
often overladen with sym- 
bols, without which, in- 
deed, they would often 
prove indistinguishable 
among the throng of gods. 
Religious myths and le- 
gends in superabundance here’ exclude 
both daily human life and historical events. 
Indian fancy gladly availed itself of easily- 
wrought stucco as the plastic material in 
which to embody its numberless vagaries, 
but the cave-sculptures’ were of course in 
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stone, and independent stone 
statues also abound. 

The prevalent Western esti- 
mate of Indian sculpture is too 
low, as naturally followed from 
unfamiliarity with its art-mo- 
tives, and from access to it only 
through wretched wood-cuts. 
Mr. James Ferguson thus esti- 
mates its value relative to 
European types: ‘‘The mode of 
treatment is so original and so 
local that it is difficult to assign 
it any exact position in com- 
parison with the arts of the 
Western world. It certainly, 
as a sculptural art, is superior 
to that of Egypt, but as far 
inferior to the art as practiced 
in Greece... The sculptures at 
Amravaté are perhaps as near 
in scale of excellence to the contempo- 
rary art of the Roman Empire under Con- 
stantine as to any other that could be named; 
or, rather, they should be compared with the 
sculptures of the early Italian Renaissance, 
as it culminated in the hands of Ghiberti, 
and before the true limits between the prov- 
inces of sculpture and painting were prop- 
erly understood.’’ This last claim is the 
highest that has been made for Indian sculp- 
ture; but it certainly may claim to rank with 


GRECO-BUDDHIST STATUES. 


The sedent one is in the Lahore Museum, the other in the Mutira Museum. 


STATUES AND MEDALLIONS ON THE BHARHUT STUPA, 


Gothic sculpture, while its vivacity places it 
above the rigid figures of Egypt and early 
western Europe. 

Indian sculpture lacks sharp characteriza- 
tion and precise anatomy, and often shows 
exaggeration of female traits, and extrava- 
gance of pose in both male and female. 
Orderly composition and 
only nascent. 

Pre-history alone saw the rise and growth 
of Indian sculpture from wood and clay 
forms; history has witnessed 
chiefly its gradual decay. The 
earliest remains were found upon 
stone rails around the Buddhist 
topes at Bharhut and Gaya, dating 
from thie tind mee Cen tiny mil, 
Here it is quite original, without 
any trace of foreign influence, but 
capable of a distinct and noble 
expression never afterward sur- 
passed in India. Native animals, 
trees, and huinan forms are truth- 
ful to nature, and are well grouped 
in distinct action. Outside of 
Greek influence, no better sculp- 
ture has ever been The 
sculpture on the gateways of the 
Sanchi Tope, executed in the first 
century A. 


perspective are 


seen. 


D., shows a decline 


in precision. But in the fourth 
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Indian paintings are as rare 
as its sculptures are common, 
having mostly perished from 
the walls on which they were 
painted. Fragments left in the 
Ajanta Cave of the fifth century 
A. D. show well-drawn figures 
and lively expression, in red, 
blue, white and brown colors 
quite superior to any contem- 
porary European work, but 
without perspective, as is also 
the later art. Later temple- 
paintings have been only crude- 
ly decorative, while the minia- 
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Brahma, the secondary Creator, springing from Vishnu, who reclines on the 
Hanuman and Garuda, 


Serpent—Eternity, while Lakshmi chafes his feet. 


century B. C. there had occurred the in- 
vasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
and the foundation of the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria to the west of it. Stimulated by 
these Bactrian Greeks, and probably also 
maintained by intercourse with Byzantium, 
there arose in the Panjab a quasi-classical 
school of sculpture, numerous remains of 
which have been collected from ruined 
Buddhist topes in the neighborhood of 
Peshawar. This school flourished during 
the first five centuries A. D., and includes 
types where costume and treatment are 
almost purely Greek, as well as others more 
Indianized. The influence of this school is 
obvious in the sculpture on the rails at 
Amravaté on the Bengal coast to the north 
of Madras, where, in conjunction with the 
native style, it produced the best sculpture 
ever seen in India. . After this, in the later 
Buddhist caves and the early Hindu tem- 
ples, sculpture loses its fine qualities, and 
resorts to crude expedients such as doubling 
the size of eminent persons and multiplying 
the heads and arms of gods, though all is 
executed with much vigor and richness of 
effect. After the fourteenth century sculp- 
ture was checked in the north by Mos- 
lem iconoclasm, but in the south continued 
to flourish down to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, since when it has fallen pain- 
fully low. 


tures found in books show no 
progress in the art. During the 
Mogul period these latter show 
Persian influence; and the 
finish of their work by no 
means compensates for the faulty compo- 
sition and absence of perspective. 


NDIAN DECORATIVE ART.(16) 


Except for the factories, mostly tex- 

tile, established by the British, every- 

thing in India is wrought by hand, and 
therefore admits of much artistic freedom 
in the artisan. But, in spite of this free- 
dom, Indian art-sense has lain dormant for 
long centuries, lulled by tradition into un- 
inventive repetition of earlier patterns. 
Numerous and diverse ethnic elements have 
contributed each a part to the highly com- 
posite whole now included under the term 
Indian; and the Indian workman of all these 
races has shown himself specially capable of 
so adapting imported designs to his own taste 
as nearly to disguise their origin. In every 
Indian village all the traditional handicrafts 
are still to be found in practice. Here pot- 
ter, weaver, smith and jeweler supply local 
needs, and adapt their art-motives from 
local fruits, flowers, foliage and people. 
These crafts are all hereditary, and have 
profited thereby to attain great excellence. 
Besides such villages, there are the great 
polytechnic cities gathered around the royal 
courts or at the seaports of the land. Here 
craftsmen are united into guilds, each with 
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WATER-JAR OF INCISED BRASS, FROM TANJORE, 


its two hereditary rulers. These guilds 
limit the hours of labor and the amount of 
work to be done by each, in the interest of 
less favored workmen. ‘The sumptuary arts 
of India, as practiced by these guilds of 
craftsmen, were promoted both by export 
for long centuries to the Western nations of 
antiquity and the middle ages, and also by 
the lavish patronage of the native princes 
and chiefs. The finest enamels, damascened 
work, and shawls are still produced in India 
at the royal factories respectively of Jaipur, 
Hyderabad and Srinagar. In these and all 
other crafts requiring manual dexterity and 
artistic taste, India challenges comparison 
with Europe of the eighteenth century, and 
has contributed not a little to reform its 
taste in the nineteenth. 

Gold and silver plate is superbly wrought 
at various centers; but domestic and sacred 
utensils in brass and copper are made every- 
where in India, these metals being in fact 
Indian substitutes for the pottery, glass and 
silverplate of a Western household. Hindus 
use brass, and Mohammedans copper ves- 
sels, except for drinking cups, which are 
generally of silver. Banares is famous for 
the excellence of its idols and religious sym- 
bols, which are used in countless numbers 
throughout India; but its domestic brass- 
work is rickety in its forms and overladen 
with shallow and weak patterns. Nassik, 
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Poona and Ahmedabad are famous centers, 
but are excelled by Madura and Tanjore. 
The latter produce brass-work with bold 
forms and elaborately inwrought ornament, 
either etched, incised or incrusted. In the 
last named process, the crustae or plates are 
either soldered on or are wedged into the 
surface of the object. When copper is thus 
incrusted on brass, or silver on copper, an 
effect of quite regal splendor is produced. 
The so-called dark bronzes of India are 
composed, not of copper and tin, which the 
Indians consider an impure mixture, but 
simply of copper. 

Damascened work is done by undercutting 
a metal surface, inserting a wire therein, 
and hammering it until incorporated in the 
surface. Usually gold wire, but sometimes 
silver, is thus damascened on the surface of 
iron or steel or bronze, It was once carried 
to perfection in Damascus, as it now is in 
Persia and Spain. Next to enameling it is 
the highest decorative art practiced in India, 
and was introduced thither from Persia by 
the Mohammedans. On the silver dama- 
scening of Bidar in Hyderabad, where most 
of it is produced, the floral decoration is 
more naturalistic than is usual in India. 

Enameling is the master art-craft of the 
world, and comprises three varieties: (1) 


surface enamel, which simply affords a 
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DECANTER DAMASCENED WITH SILVER, FROM HYDERABAD, 


ground for painting; (2) clozsonné enamel, 
in which patterns are formed by narrow 
metal bands secured to the object, and the 
interstices are filled with enamel; and (3) 
champlevé enamel, where the patterns are 
cut out of the object, and the channels are 
filled with enamel. In each of these varie- 
ties the enamel must be fused onto the metal 
object. The enamels of Jaipur belong to 
the champlevé variety, and are of matchless 
perfection. One superb plate, presented to 
the Prince of Wales, took four years in mak- 
ing. ‘‘Even Paris can not paint gold with 
the ruby and coral reds, emerald green, and 
turquoise and sapphire blues of the enamels 
of Jaipur, Lahore, Banares and Lucknow.”’ 
The best green enamel is really as lustrous 
and transparent as is an emerald. Enamel- 
ing was probably a Turanian art, was intro- 
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duced into China, India and Assyria, and 
was carried by the Phoenicians into Europe. 

Indian steel has been famous from the 
earliest antiquity, the Damascus blades 
being in fact made of it. The collection 
owned by the Prince of Wales represents 
the armorer’s art in every Indian province, 
from the rude spear of the Nicobar islander 
to the costly damascened, sculptured and 
jeweled swords and shields, spears, daggers 
and match-locks of Cashmere, Katch and 
Vizianagram. All are characterized by the 
high relief of their elaborately hammered 
and cut gold-work, and by the lavish use of 
gems in their ornamentation. Here as in 
other Indian art-work, the limits of modera- 
tion are often passed. 

Indian jewelry appears in great variety, 
from primitive twisted gold wire and hollow 
gold cubes to the most delicate filagree 
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work. Jewelry is more generally worn in 
India than anywhere else in the world, and 
has preserved its patterns from at least two 
millenniums ago. The cost of Indian jewelry 
is only from one-twentieth to one-fourth 
above that of its weight, while English costs 
about four times its weight. ‘‘You see a 
necklace made up apparently of solid, 
rough-cut cubes of gold, but it is light as 
pith. Yet, though hollow, it is not false. 
It is of the finest gold, ‘soft as wax,’ and it 
is this which gives to the flimsiest and 
cheapest Indian jewelry its wonderful look 
of reality.’’ Again, you see a necklace of 
gems which you suppose priceless, but its 
flawed or foul gems and its splinters of 
diamonds are rather valueless except as 
sparkles and splashes of effulgent color. 
With such jewelry the Indian woman is 
bedizened literally from head to foot; while 
richer folk, of course, wear costlier articles. 

Furniture is as rare in India as jewelry is 
common, consisting merely of rugs, pillows, 
wardrobes, caskets, idols, and cooking and 
eating utensils. Chairs are known chiefly 
as the thrones of kings. Ivory, sandalwood 
and other fine woods are fashioned into 
boxes and such small articles, whether use- 
ful or ornamental. Lacquer is applied to 
furniture, toys, etc., with success; but the 
marvelously woven tissues and sumptuously 
inwrought apparel of India have been its 
immemorial glories. It was probably the 
first of all countries to perfect weaving 
in filmy muslins and gold brocades. When 
the Greeks reached India, they noticed that 
the garments worn there were made of ‘‘tree 
wool’’; but the weaving of silk originated in 
China. Our word calico is derived from 
Calicut, and muslin from Mosul. Cotton 
weaving passed from India to Assyria and 
Egypt, thence in the thirteenth century 
to Italy, and not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the Netherlands and England. The 
cotton tissues and stuffs of India are famous 
for the fineness and softness with which they 
are woven, and even more so fer their deep- 
toned vegetal dyes so superior to the harsh, 
flaring chemical dyes of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Though the Indian export trade in cot- 
ton has succumbed to the competition of 
Manchester, a vast amount is still made for 


home use, and improved taste abroad is 
likely to revive the exportation of its hand- 
loom made and artistically dyed goods. 

Indian embroidery is done on various 
fabrics; and the embroidery on wool of 
Cashmere, whether done with loom or 
needle, is of historical and universal fame in 
the shape of the Cashmere shawl. 

Carpets, whether in cotton or wool, are 
not so well made as even thirty years ago, 
owing to their lowered price and the conse- 
quent hurry of the craftsman. Export firms 
with exact dates for delivery have displaced 
princely patrons who maintained crafts- 
men in their own palaces. Unglazed rude 
earthenware is made in every Indian vil- 
lage, and the best glazed variety at Madura, 
in Sindh, and in the Panjab. 


HINESE ARCHITECTURE. (17) 


Chinese architecture affords as- 
tonishingly few remains from 
-ancient times. Various causes 
have contributed to this end, the chief being 
the recurrent dynastic wars and barbaric 
invasions, the flimsy construction, and the 
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Platform is marble, but walls and columns are of wood, and the 
roof of tile. The upper roof vests on a sertes of brackets. 
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TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, AT PEKIN, 


ia 
preference of wood or brick for building, 
though stone is freely used for pavements, 
bridges, city-walls, foundations, and even 
for some outer columns of temples. Chinese 
history records the existence of grand pal- 
aces and tombs, centuries before the Chris- 
tian era; and, though nothing is said of 
their style, it is natural to suppose it was 
the original of that now in use: Certainly 
the latter was not introduced by Buddhist 
missionaries in the first century A. D., as 
were the portable idols and paintings, for it 
differs entirely from any of the Indian 
types. Moreover, the 
arch, which the Chinese 
have used sparingly 
from very early times, 
is constructed on the 
radiating principle, and 
not, as is the Indian 
one, on the bracket 
principle—that is, with 
the brick or stones laid 
in horizontal courses. 
The’ precise _ style of 
Buddhist architecture 
about the sixth century 
A. D. may be learned 
better from the Bud- 
dhist temple of Horiuji 
in Japan, which was 
designed by Koreans in 
Chinese style, than 
from the degenerate 
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modern examples now alone to 
be found in China itself. Hang- 
chow, capital of the famous 
Sung dynasty, was the Athens 
of China in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but soon afterward the 
fiery Mongols swept over the 
country and demolished cities 
so completely that a horse could 
be ridden over them without 
“stumbling. When the Ming 
dynasty had expelled these Mon- 
gols, it tried in vain to restore 
the old-time. art. The Winter 
Palace at Pekin and the Sum- 
mer Palace, seven miles out- 
side its walls, reveal only coarse 
curves and clumsy masses 
through their overloaded ornament; while 
the Temple of Heaven, also in Pekin, built 
1420, and the Nankin Pagoda show crude- 
ness in both lines and proportions. The 
Temple of Heaven is built of wood with 
roofs of light blue tile, and stands upon a 
large platform with three terraces and bal- 
ustrades all of marble. 

Unlike India and Europe, China has only 
one architectural style, and that is easily dis- 
tinguishable from all others by the concave 
curve of its vast roof, which indeed forms the 
chief feature of its style. How did this sin- 
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gular and, in fact, unique choice of a con- 
cave curve come to be made? It doubtless 
forms a case of continuity in development, 
and took its rise from the sagging skin-tent 
of the originally nomadic Chinese, continued 
through the equally sagging bamboo rafters 
of their earliest sedentary homes. The very 
shape and disposition of these split bambous 
have been preserved in the later tiles, which 
are laid in rows of broad, concave plates, the 
gaps between which are spanned by narrow 
semi-cylinders. In further accord with this 
derivation, the roof is supported on wooden 
columns, and not upon the walls, which can 
therefore be entirely displaced by sliding 
screens to serve as doors or windows. The 
abstract beauty of these concave curves 
falls, of course, in no wise below that of the 
convex curves familiar to us in the domes of 
the West. The open roof with its numerous 
beams, besides the peripheral walls and col- 
umns, affords ample scope for effective 
though often gaudy ornamentation of the 
interior; but the columns do not have either 
capital or spreading base, nor is there any 
entablature above them, The Fukien Tem- 
ple, represented here, is one of the finest 
temples jin the empire. Its stone columns 
supporting the central building are carved 
with dragons, the national Chinese symbol. 
These columns have ornamental brackets in 
place of capitals; and a system of triple 
brackets supports the upper roof. 

Temples usually comprise several detached 
buildings for idol, bell, library, priests, etc., 
interspersed with trees and connected by 
stone paths. The Winter Palace forms 
three sides of a square, with a high and un- 
broken first story of stone walls, and a 
second one of numerous columns, supporting 
low, concavely curved roofs, with small 
pavilions at the salient angles. Pagodas 
are properly relic-shrines, but have been 
adapted to use, through their great height, 
as protectives from evil and attractives of 
good, under what is called the fang-shut 
magic. They are very numerous, perhaps 
two thousand in the whole empire are 
nearly all in decay, and in Chinese scenery 
take the place of the ruined castles of the 
West. They are generally octagonal in 
plan, and usually of seven or nine stories in 
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PAILOO, OR MEMORIAL GATEWAY, IN PEKIN, 


height, each story being marked by a cornice 
orabaleony. The very thick walls are built 
of brick and cased with decorative tiles, 
the often 
Besides these temples, palaces and pagodas, 
there remain for notice only memorial gate- 


those on roof being yellow. 


ways, which are generally made of stone 
profusely ornamented in relief. Their struc- 
ture comprises a large gateway, with a 
smaller one on either side, formed by posts 
supporting three lintels and a narrow tile 
roof over all. 


HINESE SCULPTURE AND 


PAINTING. (18) 


Chinese sculpture has been exer- 

cised upon countless numbers of 
idols in wood and stone, posed in various 
attitudes and decked with appropriate sym- 
bols, according as Buddhism or Taoism sup- 
plied the subjects. This religious sculpture 
owes its best traits to the influence of the 
Greco-Indian art introduced by Buddhist 
missionaries in the first century A. D., in 
the shape of images of deities and saints. 
This style was modified by the Chinese into 
a harder and clumsier type, and outside its 
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influence crudeness and grotesqueness effec- 
tually mar most Chinese work. The feeble 
sense of personality and the ignorance of 
anatomy proved especially disastrous here, 
of course, where the figure must be treated, 
even though that be draped. The nude 


ROCKS WITH WATERFALL. 


WU TAO-TSZ’. 


was never represented either in sculpture or 
painting by the Chinese. 

Chinese painting probably owed its higher 
development, as did its sculpture, to the 
Greco- Buddhist the 
first Chinese painter whose name has been 
preserved, Tsao Fuh-hing, of the third cen- 
tury A. D., was famous for his Buddhistic 


influence. Certainly 
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pictures, as was Wu-Ti of the sixth century. 
Legend relates of the former that an 
emperor-critic attempted to brush away a fly 
that the artist had skilfully introduced into 
his picture. The seventh century brought 
the brothers Yen, one of whom is remem- 
bered for his portraits. But the most sub- 
stantial figure in early Chinese art is Wu 
Tao-tsz’ of the eighth century; and his en- 
joyment ofsimperial favor is significant of 
the high esteem in which art was already 
held. Like the older masters, he won his 
chief fame in the realm of religious art, but 
is remarkable also for the combined natural- 
ism, power and picturesqueness of his land- 
scape, qualities apparent even in the wood- 
cut reproduction presented here. Among 
other principal artists of the Tang dynasty, 
which ruled from the seventh to the tenth 
centuries, three were noted for landscape, 
as many more for human figures and horses, 
and one for his minutely drawn representa- 
tions of insect life. One of them, named 
Han Kan, evaded an imperial order to place 
himself under the instruction of a rival, 
with the claim that ‘‘he already had the best 
of teachers in the steeds of his sovereign’s 
stables.’’ Had the Chinese artists properly 
appreciated that insight, they need never 
have degenerated as they have done for long 
centuries past. This rise of landscape art, 
with the appreciation of natural scenery that 
it implies, antedated by several centuries 
the use of landscape as anything more than 
an accessory in European painting. 

The Sung dynasty, which extended from 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, was 
rich in famous artists who mark the climax 
of painting in China, and have special inter- 
est for us as inspirers and models of the 
Japanese renaissance in the fifteenth cen- 
tury which has vitalized its arts to this pres- 
ent time. Ngan Hwui, Ma Huén and Hia 
Kwei formed the triad most esteemed by the 
Japanese in this service. This Sung style 
was distinguished for its combined nobility 
and simplicity, not without some natural- 
ism; but it suffered from the neglect of 
chiaroscuro, perspective and anatomy, which 
are just those scientific elements of painting 
that have been devised by no people outside 
Europe. In the absence of perspective, dis- 
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tance is indicated by placing the remoter 
objects near the top of the picture, and the 
nearer at the bottom, while but little differ- 
ence is made in their size. The Sung line 
was calligraphic, that is, it was splendidly 
expressive, but was at the same time unduly 
emphasized owing to the Chinese association 
of painting with writing, which in China is a 
most elaborate art. Its color favored tender 
harmonies of pale, transparent tints, but 
many of its masterpieces were executed in 
simple monochrome. Its motives were sim- 
ple, such asa bird, a flower or a branch of 
bamboo; but Chinese thought abounds in 
associations of such objects with history, 
literature and personal qualities, and thus 
lifts them out of the sphere of triviality. 
Moreover, no other artists, save those of 
Japan, ever imparted one tithe of the life 
and action to be seen in such Chinese delin- 
eation of bird life. Owing to the lack of 
chiaroscuro they were less successful with 
flowers and trees, though abundantly able to 
evolve a picture from a mere spray as no 
Westerner could do. 

Landscape also was much in vogue, and 
yielded transcripts of scenery that for 
breadth, atmosphere and _ picturesqueness 
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can scarcely be surpassed. But portraiture, 
as practiced by a Vandyck ora Rubens with 
the aid of chiaroscuro and oils, was unknown 
to them, and only imaginary presentments 
of sages and saints in flat tones ever fell 
from their brushes. More complex and 
dramatic motives were furnished by secular 
and religious history. Material elements like 
brush and paper, together with their han- 
dling, were the same as in Japan, as will be 
explained later under Japanese art, since 
that alone has much present importance. 
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The decadence of Chinese pictorial art 
began under the Ming dynasty, which raled 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies. The Japanese painter Sesshiu, who 
visited China as a student in the fifteenth 
century, turned from its current to its old 
masters and to nature. Indeed, the best 
painters of the period were avowed imitators 
of those old masters, and consequently fell 
far below them. One school favored a lab- 
ored design anda minutely decorative color- 
ing proper only to pottery. Another group 
carried to an extreme its appreciation of 
calligraphic dexterity, necessarily at the 
expense of naturalism. The third and latest 
form of decay resulted in ‘‘those combina- 
tions of hand-made rockery, toy-shop vege- 
tation, and uninhabitable dwelling-places,’”’ 
which modern porcelain and lacquer decora- 
tion present to us as Chinese art, and which 
the educated Chinese would decry equally 
with us, 

Consequently one must seek the type of 
Chinese art not in its present laborious and 
indiscriminating imitativeness, crude colors 
and monstrous conceptions; but in the 
grandeur of conception and power of execu- 
tion characteristic of its old masters as de- 
scribed above. Anderson declares ‘‘that 
nothing produced by the painters of Europe 
between the seventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies of the Christian era approaches within 
any measurable distance of the works of the 
great Chinese masters who gave luster to 
the Tang, Sung and Yuén dynasties, nor— 
to draw a little nearer to modern time—is 
there anything in the religious art of Cima- 


_bue that would not appear tame and grace- 


less by the side of the Buddhistic composi- 
tions of Wu Tao-tsz’, Li Yung-yen and 
Ngan Hwui. Down to the end of the 
Southern Empire in 1279 A. D., the Chinese 
were at the head of the world in the art of 
painting, as in many things besides, and 
their nearest rivals were their own pupils, 
the Japanese.”’ 

But after this time no further progress 
was made, with the consequence that art, 
like all other elements of Chinese culture, 
ended in arrested development. Its faults 
arise from this source, and not from any 
caprice of choice or mistakes in judgment; 


and are therefore best defined as limitations. 
Besides the neglect of linear perspective, 
chiaroscuro and anatomy already men- 
tioned, there is a failure to represent reality 
in their composition because of certain con- 
ventions which it follows. Again, figures 
are usually represented full-faced, and with 
the head bowed at an angle of 45 degrees, 
because such is the scholar’s habitual attt- 
tude. Especially does the presentation of 
personality, through its index, the face, sink 
into insignificance beside the easy task of 
indicating rank by means of clothing and 
insignia. At the present day the Chinese 
artist finds his models not in nature but in 
certain illustrated dictionaries of art. 
Neither the attempts of the Jesuits to intro- 
duce scientific principles of painting in the 
seventeenth century nor any subsequent 
endeavor has succeeded in improving Chi- 
nese art in these directions. They regard 
the cast shadows seen in Western por- 
traiture as a blemish, and continue to enjoy 
their own full-faced presentments after the 
shadowless, full-moon type. Truly their 
own prophet Confucius was right in his dic- 
tum: ‘‘I see that it is not easy to persuade 
men. ~ 


HINESE DECORATIVE ART. 
(19) 


Chinese decorative art enjoys the 

distinction of working in three 
mediums invented in China, and spread 
thence over the entire world, namely, porce- 
lain, lacquer and silk, while its bronze is 
probably at least as ancient as any other. 
Pottery was made by the Chinese as early 
as 1700 B. C., but the more exacting porce- 
lain probably not until the seventh century 
A. D., while no specimens survive from an 
earlier period than that of the Sung dynasty, 
g60-1280 A. D. The imperial factory in 
Kiang-si was established 1004 A. D., and 
still supplies all the fine porcelain used in 
China, Prior to the Tai-ping rebellion, 
which almost destroyed it, about a million 
men were employed in this factory. 
Painted decoration was first applied during 
this Sung period, as was also colored glaze, 
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to pieces baked in paste, that is, not first 
baked and then glazed. Another contem- 
porary invention, probably by accident, was 
the crackle which ever since has been a uni- 
versal favorite in both Chinese and Japanese 
ware, since its varied lines break up the 
plain surface and sometimes give Japanese 
ware a soft bloom. It is achieved by a 
rapid drop in temperature, which contracts 
the outer glaze mere rapidly than the inner 
paste or biscuit. No less than seven periods 
in the history of porcelain manufacture are 
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distinguished. Light blue, red, gilding, 
dark blue and green were successively ap- 
piled for designs of flowers, birds, ete. 
‘‘The monochrome porcelain of the Ming 
(1368-1628) and (1736-1795) 
periods, the ruby sang de bwuf, imperial 
yellow, crushed strawberry, peach-bloom, 
moonlight-blue, camelia-green, apple-green, 
and other rare enamel porcelains of old 
China always have .been and still remain 
inimitable. ’’ 

The manufacture of porcelain reached its 
climax in the fifth period, conterminous 
with the reign of the Emperor Kang-hi, 
1661 to 1721 A. D. Céladons and flambcs 
first made in the Sung period, as stated 
above, were brought to perfection in this 
period. The cé/adon is distinguished from 
other single-color glazes by application of 
the glaze to the paste, and the consequent 
exposure with it to the first and intensest 
firing. This process often produced varie- 
gated hues in the single glaze, and such 
ware is known to the French as famd¢, but 
to us as splashed. Subsequently several 
glazes were also used to produce the varie- 
gation at will. Céladon is produced in 
nearly every color, but especially in green; 
and all receive a peculiar depth of surface, 
owing to the incorporation of the glaze into 
the paste. It probably originated in the 
attempt to imitate jadestone in all its tones 
from dark green to milky white, The c¢ladon 
vase here illustrated is covered with a mono- 
chrome glaze of pure sea-green tint varying 
in tone according to the depth from the sur- 
face, so as to bring out the decorative details 
underneath, which are worked in low relief 
on the paste. This decoration consists of 
the tails and claws of two dragons emerging 
from the sea. The vase dates from the 
Kang-hsi period, 1662-1722. The patches 
of high light on the neck and shoulder are 
reflections caused by the fine glaze. The 
fiambé or splashed vase here illustrated is 
covered with a grayish superficially crackled 
glaze, exhibiting a rich vertical splash with 
mottled stripes of a tint changing from light 
blue to dark blue, purple, red and crimson. 
A dragon nearly surrounds the mouth of the 
vase. The style indicates the Chien-lung 
period, 1736-1795. The patch of high light 
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on the shoulder is a reflection caused by the 
fine glaze. Another kind of decoration now 
perfected was souffé, which is produced by 
blowing the pigment from a tube. One 
such variety resembles and is termed agate 
ware. The sixth epoch comprises the reigns 
of Yung-ching and Kien-lung (1723-1796), 
and marks a new era, that of the modern 
school, equal to the former in technique, but 
leading to subsequent decay by its over- 
loading with decoration. The seventh 
epoch is the present, and is one of decay, 
due in part to artistic decline in China 


and in part to indiscriminating demand 
for Chinese porcelain in Europe’ and 
America. 


Lacquer is a far less important art to the 
West than is pottery, and may be passed 
here with a bare mention. Silk is worked 
into enhanced beauty by means of em- 
broidery, in which the Chinese show great 
skill and endless patience. Modern work 


is in this particular department as good as 
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the ancient, except that the introduction 
of aniline dyes from the West has injured 
both the colors and their harmony. Bronze 
casting dates from the second millennium 
B. C. and is still practiced in the produc- 
tion of idols, vases, etc., sometimes with 
incrustation of metals or other alloys. 
During the Mongol: rule over Asia from 
the Caspian to the Pacific, Persian and 
Arabian art.exercised some beneficial in- 
fluence over both the form and design of 
these bronzes. 

As tor the decorative design and color 
applied to these various wares, the general 
verdict is unfavorable. Chinese patterns 
are too realistic, indeed they can often be 
used by the botanist and zoologist as correct 
copies of life. Sharp naturalism rules to 
the exclusion of the conventional treatment 
of foliage, flowers and animals. . Artistic 
imagination is as lacking as is the literary or 
scientific variety. Composition of art ele- 
ments is also crude in the extreme, rarely 
rising above the perfectly patent and com- 
monplace, such as any one could achieve 
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without effort. Nor are the solid forms of 
Chinese ware generally superior to the sur- 
face decorations upon them. Much of the 
pottery, for example, conforms to the cylin- 
drical shape, whereas it might have been 
invested with varied and someti:ncs still 
more beautiful forms. The Chinese name 
for the pilgrim bottle illustrated here is 
““full-moon vase,’’ but the curves vary 
subtly and beautifully from those of a circle 
into those of anegg-curve. The flower at the 
top is the plum; in the middle, the pome- 
granate; at the bottom, the pyrus japonica. 
The largest leaves are those of the bamboo, 
and below all is a sacred fungus. Other 
flowers are depicted on the reverse side. 
Certainly the current Chinese art has 
little merit, and compares to great disad- 
vantage with the current Japanese, although 
the latter was derived from it and shares 
some of its faults. Chinese art is that of an 
aged child, looking through enormous spec- 
tacles. Anderson, who is one of China’s few 
appreciative critics, admits that ‘“‘In every 
direction the story is the same, and in the 
present day the only superiority that China 
can boast is dependent upon secrets of com- 
position which secure beauty of color to a 
few enamels and asingle variety of lacquer.’’ 


APANESE ARCHITECTURE. (20) 


In the ever-increasing wealth and 

art culture of America there is prob- 

ably no class of art-works so com- 

monly possessed, but so little appreciated, as 
is the Japanese. Such works are obviously 
beautiful, and yet so variant from our own 
familiar art-types as to call for special study, 
if we would properly appreciate them. 
They are, moreover, the creations of a 
people who excel as markedly in the inven- 
tion of art-forms as do we Americans in 
the invention of machine-forms, and are 
therefore preéminently worthy of attention. 
The Japanese live in a glorious art-home, 
which has but one plain out of sight of vast 
mountain ranges, has four well-marked 
seasons with their changing aspects, a humid 
atmosphere impelling to the observation of 
aerial perspective, and an abundant fauna 
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and flora, The dwellers in this home are 
gifted as are no other living people with a 
sense for nature-beauty. Every one pic- 
nics, and that not in order to chase business 
or society, but to view the new season’s 
charms. Every house has its garden, and is 
located by preference within view of saz 
sut, that is, mountain-water. Boys do not 
climb trees, but admire trees; men rear 
trees, such as the plum and cherry, not for 
their fruit, but for their blossoms. Words- 
worth’s ode on ‘*‘Worldliness"’ would prove 
a superfluity in Japan. Nor is the Japanese 
sense for art one whit less than that for 
nature. Art, both fine and decorative, is 
nothing less than pervasive in Japan. Every- 
thing is decorated, and that with consum- 
mate design and marvelous technique. And 
so Ruskin and Morris, whose decorative 
evangel is just reaching America, have no 
more to say to Japan than has Wordsworth. 

The architecture of Japan includes two 
types, used respectively by the Shintoist 
and Buddhist religions, for religions are in 
Japan, as elsewhere, the chief patrons of 
architecture. The Shintoist type is the 
native trabeate and therefore straight lined 
type. The Buddhist type came with the 
Buddhist faith from the Koreans and ulti- 
mately from the Chinese, and therefore has 
the concavely curved roof for its most 
prominent trait. This curve belongs to the 
catenary or chain type, otherwise known as 
the egg curve or infinite curve, that is, one 
where the rate of curvature constantly 
changes; and just those are the most beau- 
tiful of all. The curvature of the Buddhist 
temple roof increases as it nears the lower 
support, and thus strictly conforms to its 
type. This grand, serene sweep of roof, 
seen against its customary background of 
irregular mountain shrubs or trees, forms a 
prime element of beauty in the Japanese 
landscape. No constructive development 
of architecture similar to that from Greek, 
through Roman and Romanesque to Gothic, 
has befallen either of the Japanese struc- 
tural types. The interior of the Shintoist 
sanctuary is plain and never visited by a 
layman; that of the Buddhist is richly fur- 
nished with altar, idol and pictures, of which 
more anon. 
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APANDESE SCULPTURE, AND 
PAINTING. (21) 


Japanese sculpture was from first to 

last wholly religious, was imported 
with Buddhism from the Koreans, and by 
them from the Chinese, who in turn derived 
it from India, the home of Buddhism, with 
the imported idols. This Indian sculpture, 
as we saw above (p. 772), owesits best traits 
to the Greek influence incidental to the con- 
quests in India by Alexander the Great; so 
that this preéminently Greek art has spread 
from Far-Oriental Japan to Far-Occidental 
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America. As seen in Japan the familiar 
Greek merits are modified by more decora- 
tive elements in accessories, such as the 
lotus throne, and in rich gilding, as well as 
by a more smooth and abstract modeling of 
nude surfaces. These and other traits 
befit the Buddhist conception of gods, and 
can not be comprehended without reference 
toit. The art was introduced in the seventh 
century and has flourished ever since on the 
same traditional religious type in thousands 
of temples, where it serves to visualize to 
earnest votaries the glorious attributes of 
thetr gods. Its nobility, its grace and its 
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exquisite technique make Japanese sculpture 
vastly superior to the related Chinese. 

Painting was introduced, like other arts, 
from Korea, and during its first period, from 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries, was also 
exclusively religious. This school, variously 
named the Chinese Hieratic or the Bud- 
dhistic, was characterized by a line firm yet 
free and flexible, and by colors in high tones 
and gold, as befitted the dark temple inte- 
riors for which most of the kakemono or 
scrolls\were destined. Yeishin, who was 
the Fra Angelico of Japan, painted gold 
figures of deities or saints on a dark blue 
ground. Other famous artists were Kobo 
and Kanaoka. 

Civil war, with its individualism, gave rise 
to a second school, the Japanese Historical, 
or Yamato-Tosa, which in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries depicted with fine 
action various stirring scenes of the recent 
civil war, in which masses gain unity by the 
totality of their motion. Renewed civil 
strife again stopped all culture until, in the 
fifteenth century, the Ashikaga dynasty re- 
stored peace, and in its interests imparted 
an impulse to all art that has borne fruit 
until “this. .present. This school was-a 
Chinese-derived landscape painting which 
sought to interpret nature by a Poetic Ideal- 
ism. The Chinese Chu Hi had approximated 
the Hegelian dialectic; and Zen or Contem- 
plative Buddhism taught, like Schelling, 
that spirit was immanent in both soul and 
nature. So art undertook to unfold the 
analogies of nature to man. The sponta- 
neity of nature should serve as a type of 
human character. Birds were winged souls. 
Culture, artistic and literary, was pursued 
with such ardor that reigning monarchs like 
Yoshimitsu, in 1394, and Yoshimasa, in 
1472, resigned their thrones to secure leisure 
for the cultivation of arts and manners at 
their Kyoto palaces. This Japanese renais- 
sance was promoted by importation of 
scholars and artists from China. Art 
formed its chief exponent and was expressed 
mostly in black and white upon walls, 
screens and scrolls. ‘Its first great artist 
was Sesshu, who had studied nine years in 
China, and whose style combines simplicity 
and force in the same direct manner as the 
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SHIWOGAWA, (SEE PAGE 78s.) 
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PHEASANT AND BAMBOO. 
KANO TSUNENOBU OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


SWALLOW AND WILLOW, 
KANO TANYU OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


charcoals of Millet. His ‘‘Jurojin’’ presents 
a sympathetic type of human wisdom in 
the shape of an old sage surrounded by a 
tangle of plum, pine and bamboo, and is 
reminiscent of Burne-Jones’ ‘‘Merlin.’’ 
Sesshu was succeeded as court painter by 
Kano Masanobu, and this position was held 
by one or other scion of the famous Kano 
family until the Japanese revolution in 1868 
upset all precedents. Masanobu’s land- 
scape, reproduced herewith, offers a master- 
piece of this poetic idealism, and is executed 
almost wholly in black and white. Moto- 
nobu, Utanosuke and Yeitoku are other 
illustrious painters of this Kano family. 
The fourth and last period of Japanese 
painting was ruled by the Realistic and 
Genre School, which marks the final self- 
assertion of the native art-sense as con- 
trasted with the foreign types that had 
hitherto mostly dominated it. It 
was largely the art of the now edu- 
cated commonalty, found its center 
at the new capital Tokyo as well as 
the old one, Kyoto, and began with 
the new dynasty of the Tokugawa 
under Iyeyasu, the Napoleon of 
Japan, who crushed the Latin Chris- 
tianity which was permeating the 
land, offset Buddhism by Confucian- 
ism, and closed Japan to foreign 
intercourse—except for the Dutch at 
one port only—for nearly three cen- 
turies. This Realistic School added 
to the superb line of the preceding 
period a glory of color-harmony all 
its own. Kano Tanyu was court 
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painter and introduced a locser and more 
decorative composition, which spread over 
Japan. Richard Muther estimates the 
landscape of this period very high indeed: 
“The more familiar the motive, the more 
astonishing is the pictorial charm and the 
powerful and moving spirit rendered by 
simple strokes of the brush. Only 
Chintreuil and Corot, the greatest poets of 
Europe, have expressed with the same ten- 
derness and the same melancholy the feel- 
ings which the life,of nature wakens in the 
human spirit.”’ 

Of the nine sub-schools traceable during 
this period three are notable: (1) The Korin 
School was aristocratic and largely deco- 
rative. Its breadth of drawing and wealth 
of color in treating plants and flowers are 
inimitable and have formed the type of 
Japanese decorative art. Korin and Sotatsu 
in painting, Koyetsu in lacquer and Kenzan 
in pottery, belong here; “(2)" The Shijo 
School, located at Kyoto, and named after a 
bridge in it, included such masters as Okio, 
who excelled with fish, Sosen with monkeys, 
Ganku with tigers and Shiwokawa with land- 
scape. ‘“‘Shiwogawa Bunrin was one of the 
most original and powerful impressionists 
that Japan has produced in the last two cen- 
turies. His lightly tinted sketch of the 
Yodo river approaches the limits of perfec- 
tion in its realization of atmospheric effects 
and its suggestions of color and distance.”’ 
—Anderson. (See full page cut, on p. 744.) 
(3) Most original and most characteristic 
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of the period is the Ukioye (Passing-world) 
School. Its home was Tokyo, it grew up 
in book-illustration, color prints and the 
like, and depicted the contemporary and 
common life. ‘‘Though its strange tints 
and brutal frankness have been condemned 
as vulgar, it solved, as never elsewhere has 
the world’s art, the problem of a primary 
grammar of harmony in a few flat, juxta- 
posed tones.’’ It is this art that has 
specially commended itself to the West. 
Here the masters were Harunobu and 
Kiyonaga in the eighteenth century; with 
Utamaro for female figures, Hiroshige for 
landscapes and the great Hokusai for every- 
thing in the nineteenth century. We pre- 
sent one of the pieces from ‘‘A Hundred 
Views of Fuji,’’ by the lastnamed. It shows 
the peerless mountain nearly concealed by 
slight reeds, and has power in every line. 
For Hiroshige, see page p. 789. 


APANESE FINE AND DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS IN THEIR CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS. (22) 


The characteristics of this Japanese 
art are remarkable both in what it has 
and in what it lacks. Its prime positive 
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qualities lie in the fundamentals of line and 
color. Its line is variously described as 
firm yet free or flexible, as showing power 
and yet grace of touch, as possessing both 
decision and elegance; all of which antitheses 
amount to the same thing, which is just 
supreme control of line in qualities usually 
exclusive each of the other. This remark- 
able combination results from a simple 
material fatt, common to both China and 
Japan, and highly conducive to art tech- 
nique, namely, the exclusive use of the 
brush equally for writing, drawing and 
painting, whereas Western peoples use pen- 
cil or pen for both writing and drawing. 
Moreover, the Japanese holds his roll of 
paper in the left hand, instead of laying it 
upon a table, and must therefore write from 
the shoulder and elbow as well as from the 
wrist of his right hand. Finally, the paper 
used is porous and rapidly absorbs ink laid 
upon it, so as to show immediately what has 
been done. The total effect is to promote a 
combined strength, freedom and precision 
such as no other device of man could do. 
It also enables the Japanese to dispense 
with the maul-stick, though no other artist 
can draw with more minuteness cr tender- 
ness than he. Japanese, indeed, study writ- 
ing with the same care, and esteem it as 
highly as they do drawing. They have 
only one word, saku, for both operations, 
and classify both in the same way. Much 
of the art of Japan seeks mainly this abstract 
beauty of line, while it does no more for the 
objective fact than to symbolize it. The 
earlier schools, which dealt in divine or 
foreign (Chinese and Korean) persons and 
landscapes, and thus depended on copies or 
imagination, powerfully promoted this ab- 
stract beauty as the chief meritin art. Such 
artists rarely drew directly from nature, but 
from copies, or copies of copies. Only the 
realistic schools of the last century have 
drawn from life, but even they retain much 
of the older tradition. This has been termed 
the calligraphic quality of Japanese art, and 
it appears at its best in sketchy pieces where 
the power of suggestion is fully used, as in 
the accompanying drawing of Fujiyama—the 
most frequent art motive in Japan—seen 
from the sea. ; 
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CROWS AND MOON, BY KORIN. 


Here the silhouette 1s a correct indication of moonlight. 


Richard Muther declares frankly that the 
Japanese are the greatest draughtsmen upon 
earth. But Japanese art is hardly less dis- 
tinctive for its color than for its line. Here 
refined tones, whether in tints or shades, 
greatly promote harmony, while the delicacy 
in gradations is marvelous. 

Three negative characteristics of Japanese 
art, to which it owes much of its quaint 
charm and most of its faults, are the absence 
of chiaroscuro, of linear perspective, and of 
anatomical modeling. Only rarely is an iso- 
lated shadow introduced, as by the Shijo 
School, to impart relief or solidity to a bam- 
boo or a grape. Projected shadow is never 
seen, though sun or moon be in the land- 
scape. The vermilion sun is decorative, the 
white or yellow moon is symbolic of night, 
which, for the rest, is as light as day. 
Neither does a lamp ina room govern the 
diffusion of light, which is even here quite 
uniform. Again, high lights are never 
used, and hence the eyes of men and of ani- 
mals show no life. Perspective is recog- 
nized only on compulsion, as when a distant 
mountain must be represented as no larger 
than anear tree, on pain of not getting it 
into the picture at all. But parts of a single 
object are always represented as isometric, 
as, for example, a house, or the window 
depicted in accompanying cut, which is a 
finely humorous piece by Utamaro. ‘To the 
Western eye, long accustomed to linear per- 
spective, such an isometric figure seems 
actually to enlarge asit recedes. But aerial 
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perspective is invariably and admirably rep- 
resented, though sometimes to an exagyer- 
ated degree. 

Lack of anatomical study combines with 
the two foregoing traits to hide from the 
Japanese artist the subtler qualities of ani- 
mal or human form, as seen in the relief of 
feature or limb, and leads him to prefer for 
his brush animals where much surface detail 
is in evidence. Thus, too, he must evade 
difficulties of pose that would involve fore- 
shortening. It results from all this that he 
can achieve his finest results with fishes, 
snakes, frogs, tortoises, and especially with 
birds. 

While the Japanese artist follows no rules 
of composition, his sense of fitness and pic- 
turesqueness generally leads him aright. 
The treatment of clouds is conventional in 
style and deficient in variety, but rain and 
wind are depicted to perfection, as are mists 
also. Water in river, lake or sea is merely 
symbolized by a flat blue tone traversed by 
sinuous lines in black or white. It has 
neither reflection nor transparency. The 
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waves is only indicated by abstract 
calligraphic curves. But whether in animal 
forms the Japanese never fails 
to express generally cerrect proportions, 
and im particular life and motien. Mr. 
Anderson sums up his survey of the 
field: “‘Japamese pictorial art im its main 
principles of style and technique must be 
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reganied as a scion of the more ancient art 
ef Chima, in which the characters of the 
stock have been varied by native grafts. In 
its motives it claims a share of originality at 
least equal te that of any art extant{ in the 
range and excellence of its decorative appli- 
cation it takes perhaps the first place in the 
warld: bat in the qualities of scientific com- 
pleteness it falls much below the standard of 
modern Europe. Regarded as a whole, it is 
am art of great potentiality but incomplete 
t displays remarkable beau- 
faults; but while the latter 
remediable effects of a 
for the traditional con- 
fermer demonstrate the exis- 
tence of qualities that mere academical teach- 
ine eould never supply.” 

When we pass from the realm of formal 
beauty te that of significance the superiority 
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ef European art is again manifest in that it 
SS greater mere serious, nobler and 
more comprehensive, just as is the life 
which its art mirrors. Here one sees the 
appropriateness of the maxim that Japanese 
art IS great in small things, small in great 
things. The most beautiful and at the same 
tame the sigmificant of all 
range of art motives in Europe is the human 
form divine, equally uncraped and unsullied. 
This nude figure, whether male or female, 
Japamese art has never felt impelled to treat 
2s seach, bet enly incidentally im the case of 
evoles im het weather This 
megiect cannet be 

modesty of taste; for climate and custom 
altke promote an exposure of the body un- 
known im Europe, and coarse or indecent 
pactures—tobare— were previously well 
Nor cam it spring fram want of 


esthetic perception, among a people that can 
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nafommce Of the subject, which is viewed by 


Buddhism—the ruling religion and philos- 
ophy in Japan—as the means of enslave- 
ment toa life essentially miserable and ig- 
noble. Europe, on the other hand, derived 
its exalted appreciation for the nude figure 
from the Greeks, whose world-view was 
joyous and combined divine with human 
elements in those ideal creations which we 
call statues, but they knew as idols, gods in 
human form. If this view be correct, then 
Japan, and with it China, needs nothing so 
much for its art and for its entire life asa 
full recognition of the glory, and a redemp- 
tion from dishonor, of the human body. On 
the other hand, every nude statue or figure 
seen in Europe or America, provided only, 
as is commonly the case, it be nobly con- 
ceived, uplifts the beholder to ever finer 
sense and sentiment. 

Finally we should notice a keen sense of 
humor in both pictorial and decorative art. 
An example will be seen in the illustra- 
tion of perspective, given above on page 787, 
where sly girls are preparing to guy a gal- 
lant upon his effusive greetings to the mis- 
tress—out of sight, but evidently there—of 
the house, Outside sits the gallant’s rough 
attendant, who finds himself impelled by the 
neighborhood of so much beauty to pluck 
out his beard stubs with tweezers! In other 
cases Japanese art shows an exaggeration of 
right or of melancholy very alien to eyes 
accustomed to the restrained Greek art. 

The influence of an art so great, when it 
suddenly burst from its seclusion upon the 
astonished gaze of Europe was, of course, 
marked, though a foretaste of it had already, 
in the eighteenth century, led to the French 
movement under Louis XV. against the 
pompous Lebrun style, and had suggested a 
freer intuition of beauty, asymmetric, capri- 
cious and full of movement, everything by 
which the charming Louis XV. style was 
distinguished from the tiresome academic 
art of Louis ATV. But after 1860, when 
Japan was pouring out her long accumulated 
art treasures, Paris came again under her 
captivating influence, and through Paris the 
rest of the art world. Richard Muther, 
standard historian of painting in the nine- 
teenth century, writes: ‘There is no doubt 
that the newest phase of French art, which 
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took its departure from Manet, has been 
inaugurated by the enthusiasm for things 
Japanese. Their drawing, coloring and 
composition deviated from everything 
hitherto accounted as art, and yet the 
esthetic character of these works was too 
artistic to permit of any one smiling on 
them as curiosities. Whether the discoverer 
was Alfred Stevens or Diaz, Fortuny, James 
Tissot or Alphonse Legros, the enthusiasm 
for the Japanese swept over the studios like 
a storm.’’ In a short time great collections 
of the artistic products of Japan passed into 
the hands of Manet, Tissot, Whistler, 
Fantin-Latour, Degas, Duran and Monet. 
Finally the Paris International Exhibition 
of 1867 brought Japan still 
more into fashion. ‘‘Where 
there had been rhythm, ten- 
sion, clarity, largeness and 
quietude in the old Euro- 
pean painting, there was in 
them a nervous freedom, an 
artful carelessness, and life 
and charm. Artists 
learned from them another 
manner of drawing and mod- 
eling, a manner of giving the 
impression of the object 
without the need for the 
whole of it being exacted, so 
that one knows that it is 
there only through one’s 
knowledge.”’ 

Of equal importance was 
the influence of Japanese art upon color, 
which received from it an impetus toward 
lighter tones. As Paris was art center for 
the Western world, these Japanese traits, 
once adopted there, spread everywhere, and 
have now become so familiar to our eyes as 
to lose much of their former novelty. By 
reason of this currency such Japanese traits 
now seem as native to us as Shakespeare 
seems full of quotations. 

All the qualities of line and color at- 
tributed in the foregoing account to Japanese 
pictorial or representative art may be trans- 
ferred to its ornamental or decorative art, 
with the important exception that loss of chi- 
aroscuro and perspective is gain to decorative 
art which calls for simplicity and suggestive- 
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ness rather than scientific completeness. The 
borders and diapers of Japanese decoration 
were doubtless derived, like those of other 
peoples, from the angular models of basketry 
or wattle, and from the curved models of 
pottery, plants and animals. The severe 
and reposeful Greek fret is unknown in 
Japan, which shows its characteristic versa- 
tility and perhaps restlessness in less regular 
forms. The commonest diaper is a com- 
plex diagonal pattern. But the Japanese 
fairly revels in diapers. If an entire sur- 
face needs to be covered, he invents new 
Patterns and places them in 
shaped compartments 


irregularly 
Geometric forms 
These 


and also free curves are much used, 
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diapers are often broken up by conventional 
cloud forms—hardly recognizable as such by’ 
the Western eye—to secure a free, artistic 
effect. Inthe use of foliage and flowers the 
Japanese has no rivals, so true in form, ten- 
der in feeling and yet so bold and graphic 
are his drawings. In other decorative 
styles, like powderings and medallions, the 
prime trait is asymmetry. Either the re- 
peat of the pattern is disguised as much as 
possible, or the pattern runs quite wild 
within its limited field. Japanese spacing 
commonly avoids diameters or any other 
easily perceivable system, and approxi- 
mates—probably without conscious rule— 
such relations as 3 to 5, or 5 to 8, which is 
that known to Germans as the golden mean 
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when the proportions of a rectangle are in 
question. In the matter of curved lines, as 
seen in pottery, Dresser holds that the 
Japanese fall below the Greeks, often show 
quaintness rather than grace, and that 
many vases are clumsy, awkward, podgy or 
heavy, though imitation of natural objects 
such as bamboo stems and gourds, or humor 
accounts for some of these. But certainly 
one must marvel at the numerous successes, 
when one remembers the vast variety of 
shapes that Japan has created. 

So much for line. In color Japanese 
decoration prefers harmonies of analogy to 
harmonies of contrast, in other words it 
harmonizes with secondary preferably to 
complementary colors. Moreover, the best 
work is characterized by peculiarly quiet 
and refined tones. Modern science, how- 
ever, has supplied glaring dyes and pigments 
which the Japanese has some- 
times adopted in the interests of 
commerce to the suppression of 
his native taste. 

In judging any decorative work, 
one cannot well separate design 
from technique; but in estimating 
Japanese products such separation 
is well nigh impossible, for here 
artist and workman are united in 
the same person, a craftsman. 
These Japanese craft-works are 
full of imperfections and even dis- 
tortions, especially in drawing; 
but nevertheless their decoration 
““*has charms of design, quaint 
beauties of treatment, and im- 
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mense skill in the graphic delineation of 
natural objects, so far as the immediate 
requirements extend, and in the happy use 
of different materials, which one can find in 
the corresponding works of no other nation’ 
(G. A. Audsley). The Japanese have invented 
little; but have always invested with the 
charm of their native expression whatever 
they borrowed from elsewhere. The Sale, 
bequeathing and imitation of Japanese seals 
and names have gone to such an extent that 
little confidence can be placed upon them in 
the identification or valuation of Japanese 
wares, y 


APANESE DECORATIVE ART. 
(23) 


Japanese decorative art is as re- 

markable for the range of its appli- 
cation as for the beauty it applies. Every 
article in daily use is touched into beauty, 
whether it be made of clay, metal, wood, 
paper, cotton or silk. 

Tradition attributes the introduction of 
the potter’s wheel from China to a priest 
named Gioki in the eighth century A. D.; 
and Shirozayemon, a Japanese potter, intro- 
duced from the same country the art of glaz- 
ing in the thirteenth century. The latter's 
products were not more than small jars of 
stoneware with simple brown glazes speckled 
with black. These were produced at Seto 
in Owari province, whence Setomono be- 
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came the generic name for pottery in Japan, 
as is China in Europe. Decorated pottery 
was not produced by Japanese until the six- 
teenth century; and, at its close in 1598, the 
then Prince of Satsuma province invaded 
Korea, brought thence some seventeen 
skilled potters, and thus established facture 
of the famous Satsuma ware, a faience of 
firm texture resembling porcelain, reserved 
with its decoration in warm colors, crackled 
almost imperceptibly, and admirable for its 
smooth, ivory-toned surface. During the 
last few decades so-called Satsuma of vary- 
ing merit has been made at several other 
centers in Japan. Single-color, splashed, 
and decorated wares were now first produced 
in faience; and in r599 a Korean potter dis- 
covered on Mount Izumi, in Hizen province, 
the kaolin or peculiar clay needed for the 
production of porcelain, which also was now 
first made, and that very naturally in imita- 
tion of the Chinese blue and white. This 
Hizen ware is also known as Arita ware, 
from the town of its facture, and as Imari 
wate, from: the place of its exportation. It 
was the first Japanese ware to reach Europe, 
and has been so much copied there that it 
now hardly seems Oriental. Green, yellow 
and red form the prevailing’ colors, except 
for the blue and white variety already men- 
tioned. Finally, in 1648, the Japanese com- 
pleted their Chinese education in keramics 
by acquiring the art of painting with vitri- 
fiable enamels over the glaze. 

The twocenturies from 1645 to 1845 rep- 
resent the golden age of Japanese keramics, 
as they do also of all its other decorative 
arts; and the climax was reached at the close 
of the period During this period every fac- 
tory of importance was under the patronage 
of some nobleman in whose fief it lay, or of 
some other wealthy connoisseur, with the 
consequence that no expenditure of time or 
toil was considered excessive. On the con- 
trary, since the revolution in 1868, the 
Japanese craftsman has catered to the West- 
ern market with its superficial art judgments 
and commercial spirit. 

Kyoto, with its suburb Awata, ranks 
with Satsuma and Hizon in the keramic 
facture of Japan. Here, in 1660, Ninsei 
was the first to apply vitrifiable enamels to 
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the decoration of faience, whereas they had 
previously been applied only to porcelain 


-at the Hizen kilns, where the secret was 


jealously guarded. At Awata also Kenzan, 
brother of Korin the painter, worked in 
faience; and later on Kinkozan applied 
metallic oxides in producing faience of great 
delicacy and taste. Hozan was another 
exceptionally skilfulcraftsman; and Yeisen, 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
was the first to make porcelain in Kyoto, 
succeeding even with the 
céladon. Mokubei 


much-prized 


made mar- 


(1804-32) 
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velous imitations of both cé/adon and other 
earlier wares. Modern Awata ware shows 
marked degeneracy equally in crude paste, 
impure and lusterless enamels, and careless 
application of them. Other varieties made 
in Kyoto are known as Kiyomizu, Gojozaka, 
and Iwakura. It is customary to add the 
word yaki, which means ‘‘bake,’’ to all such 
place-names, when designating the keramic 


variety. The Kiyomizu ware has a white 
ground and tender decoration. Its best 
craftsmen are Kanzan and Takahashi. Old 


Kyoto wares were curious and quaint rather 
than fine examples of work. 
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Kutani is a fourth important kiln, and ex- 
cels in production of porcelain with gold 
designs onared ground. Butat present Seto 
in Owari province produces more porcelain 
than any other factory in Japan. Its prod- 
ucts are inferior, and almost all destined 
for the foreign market. The porcelain in- 
dustry was started here in when 
Tomikichi visited Hizen province, married 
the widow of an Arima potter, learned the 
secret of porcelain manufacture, and then 
returned with it to Seto. 

About 1872 Kozan commenced the produc- 
tion, at Ota near Yokohama, of a porcelain 
on which gradoated tints give effects of 
great delicacy. In Izumo province is pro- 
duced a faience witha yellow glaze splashed 
with green and sometimes decorated in gold, 
which is highly esteemed. 

Other varieties are Bizen ware with 
humorous animal-figures, and Banko ware 
with quaint teapots. 

The porcelain known as ‘‘Old Japan’’ and 
frequently found in European collections, 
does not represent Japanese art; for, though 
made at Nagasaki in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was decorated with European de- 
signs at the order of Dutch traders. Since 
1867, when Europe and. America first 
became acquainted with genuine Japanese 
art at the Paris Exposition, there is hardly 
a branch of Western art, whether it be pot- 
tery, textiles, metal-work, engraving or 
painting that has not profited thereby. 
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Concluded. (24) 


Closely related to keramics is the 

enamel-work which in Japan consists 
entirely of cloisonné. (See p. 794.) The 
Japanese have carried this craft far beyond 
rivalry elsewhere. In older examples since 
the sixteenth century, irregularity of surface 
imparted a vibrating quality of color: while 
products of recent decades excel in exquisite 
perfection of finish. The finest work is 
still produced by Namikawa, an ex-nobleman 
living in Kyoto; while his namesake at 
Tokyo dispenses with the metal bands, and 
thus produces so-called wireless or cloison- 
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EAGLE AND SNAKE ON A TREE-TRUNK. 


The eagle ts tn silver with articulated neck, the snake and tree 
in bronze. Height 15% in. Takachika in nineteenth century. 


less ware, which is not properly clozsonné 
but simply painted enamel. 

Though the West has taught the East 
well-nigh everything in the mechanical use 
of metals, it has taught Japan nothing in 
the artistic use of them. Chief among these 
metals or their alloys is bronze, used for 
over a millennium, mostly in Buddhist temple 
bells, censers, vases, lanterns and idols; but 
during recent centuries fashioned into 
secular vases, bowls, plates, etc., of choicest 
shape and color. The art culminated 1750- 
1850. Iron and steel have also been used 
for swords and armor from early times, and 
reached their ornamental climax after the 
sixteenth century when no longer needed in 
actual warfare. Iron is now hammered into 
various fish, bird and beast forms for orna- 
mental purposes with marvelous skill. 

Gold and silver are also used though spar- 
ingly. ‘‘No craftsman, however, devoted 
himself exclusively to the precious metals, 
(The Japanese wear no jewelry, in striking 
contrast to the people of India.) There was 
no special guild of goldsmiths or silver- 
smiths; all art metal-workers were content 
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to work in any metal, their sole desire being 
to produce objects which should be valued 
for their beauty alone. The value of the 
metal was secondary; originality of design, 
grace in ornament, and skillful handicraft 
were paramount; . But the chief works 
by which the old metal-workers of Japan 
have made themselves famous in the world 
of art were executed in neither gold nor sil- 
ver, but in their alloys, skakudo and 
shibuiche’’ (W. Gowland). 

This shakudo is an alloy of 97 per cent 
copper with 3 per cent gold, which yields, on 
suitable surface treatment with acids, a 
beautiful black patina with a violet sheen. 
It was much used in guards and other sword 
furniture. Shibuichi is an alloy of silver 
and copper in varying proportions, and 
yields a patina of charming shades of grey. 
‘By the use in his designs of these alloys, 
together with gold, silver, copper and iron, 
the Japanese craftsman has achieved results 
in color which are unrivaled in the metal- 
work of the world. The white of silver, the 
black of shakudo, the yellows of gold of 
various grades, the greys of shibuichz, and 
the reds and browns of copper—all he em- 
ploys in perfect harmonious combinations to 
enrich the effects of his sculptured designs’’ 
(W. Gowland). But brass, so generally 
used in India, is avoidedin Japan. Another 
merit of Japanese metal-work is the varieties 
of texture produced by punches and other 
means, e. g., leather, wood, fruit-rinds and 
stone, 

Lacquer, like c/ozsonné, is an art product 
in which Japan has no rivals and has prob- 
ably reached perfection. Cultivation of this 
art since the sixth century has occasioned 
the rise of numerous styles, each with its 
special name, and the climax of all was 
reached in the eighteenth century, though 
choice specimens are still produced. No 
less than thirty-three operations, each re- 
quiring great skill, are required in its fac- 
ture. 

Japanese ivory carving has few rivals 
among the nations. Until recently such 
ivories were limited to metsukes, 1. €., tog- 
gles for retaining a cord in the sash, and 
these show marvelous expressiveness in their 
animal forms as well as adaptability to the 
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given use. But of late ivory-carving has 
expanded into an ivory-sculpture quite 
worthy of comparison with the terra-cottas 
of Tanagra or the statuettes of Renaissance 
or modern times. Here grace of movement 
and general correctness of form combine for 
happy effect. 

Japanese textiles are invariably satisfac- 
tory in both design and color. The art, like 
all others in Japan, was learned from the 
Chinese, who still excel in the weaving of 
plain and heavy silks, but have been sur- 
passed by the Japanese in all artistic re- 
spects. Patterns are not limited to regular 
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diapers, powderings and medallions, but ex- 
tend to bold scenic or figure decoration, in 
which dyeing, painting and embroidery are 
sometimes combined on a single garment 
with superb effect. Splendid brocades and 
cut velvets also are woven. 

In embroidery Japan has for centuries 
surpassed all other nations. The em- 
broiderers are mostly men, and have at- 
tained a most elaborate and_ intricate 
technique which enables them to. produce 
pictures wrought with the needie, but as 
precise and vigorous as if done with the 
brush. Kyoto is the city where the art has 
flourished increasingly from the fourteenth 
century until now. The chief objects to be 
embroidered are kzmono_ (robe), ob¢ (sash), 
Jukusa (wrapper for presents), and screens. 
The artist Kano Tanyu of the seventeenth 
century designed fukusa; and iorin of the 
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same century designed two £zmonos, which 
are reproduced here. They show no repeat, 
but collar, sleeves and body form three 
panels for free design in plants. For actors 
and courtezans, extravagant designs in bril- 
liant colors and gold. are wrought; while 
aristocrats wear rich and refined styles. 
The motives on the former were really rep- 
resentative; such as landscapes, seascapes, 
dragons, fish in a net, and flocks of birds. 
Effects are obtained from the luster of silk 
which surpass either water-color or oil paint- 
ings. M. Gonse writes: ‘‘The Japanese 


fukusa put under glass and framed is the 


inost sumptuous ornament that the refine- 
ment of a connoisseur can bring into his 
home.’’ Japanese stitches and couching 
reseinble those used in old European em- 
broidery, the fact being that both arose irons 
an Indian or Chinese source, 
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Liberale da Verona, 362 
Libri, G. dai, 407 
Liebermann, 621 
Liezen-Mayer, 640 
Light, 108 

Liljefors, 630 

Locher, 635 

Loefftz, 615 
Lombard, 419 
Lombard school of painting, 360 
Longhena, 210 

Loo, C. A. van, 480 
Lopes, 319 
Lorenzetti, 343 
Lorenzo, 356 

Lorenzo di Credi, 355 
Lorrain or De Lorraine, Claude, 473 
Louis XIII. style, 213 
Louis XIV. style, 213 
Louis XV. style, 214 
Louis XVI. style, 214 
La Spagna, 359 
Lotto, 407 
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Lucae, 224 

Ludius, 337 

Luini, 391 

Luis de Morales, 410 
I,uis de Vargas, 411 
Lysippos, 263 


Mabuse, 418 
Macartney, 227 
Maccagnani, 318 
Macculloch, 663 
MacGregor, Robert, 669 
MacGregor, W. Y., 669 
Machucha, 217 
MacMonnies, 327 
MacNeil, 333 
Maderna, Carlo, 209 
Maderna, Stephano, 291 
Madrazo, R. de, 575 
Maes, 471 

Majano, 198, 288 
Makart, 611 
Makovsky, 636 

Manet, 111. 549 
Mangin, 230 
Manuerists in Italian painting, 407 
Mansard, 213 
Mansuetti, 366 
Mantegna, 361 
Marcke, 524 

Marco da Oggiono, 392 
Marconi, 406 

Marilhat, 530 

Maris, Jacob, 626 
“Maris, Mathew, 627 
Maris, Willem, 626 
Marks, 660 

Marneffe, 562 
Marstrand, 633 
Martin, 679 

Martino, 343 

Martiny, 333 
Masaccio, 345 
Masolino, 345 

Mason, 658 

Mass, 102 

Massys, 417 

Master of the Lyversberg passion, 423 
Material, 126 
Matejko, 640 

Matto, 285 

Matzu, 471 

Mauve, 626 

Max, 612 

Maynard, 692 
McEntee, 676 
McEwan, 669 
McEwen, 693 

McGill, 322 
McKennal, 322 
McTaggart, 668 
Meakin, 687 

Medieval sculpture, 276 
Meire, Van der, 417 
Meissonier, 539 
Meister Dietrich, 339 
Melbye, 633 

Melchers, 693 

Melozzo da Forli, 357 
Memling. 415 

Mengs, 497 

Menzel, 608 

Mercié, 309 

Mesdag, 626 

Messina, 366 
Metal-work, 749, 792 
Method, 126 

Meulen, Van der, 460 
Meunier, 316, 561 
Meyer, 616 
Meyerheim, £95 
Michel, 515 
Michelangelo, 207, 288, 376 
Michelozzo, 198 
Michetti, 567 

Mignard, 472 

Milanese school of painting, 391 
Millais, 646, 655 

Millet, 524 

Mills, 323 

Model, how used, 16 
Modeling, 22 

Modern architecture, 221 
Mohammedan architecture, 189, 770 
Monet, 551 

Montagna. 362 
Monteverde, 318 
Monvel, M. B. de, 557 
Moore, Albert, 654 
Moore, Henry, 661, 693 
Moraes, L,. de, 410 
Moran, 677 

Moreland, 656 
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Morelli, 566 

Moretto, 407 
Morgenstern, 590 
Moriscos, style of the, 317 
Morland, 488 

Moro, 419 

Moroni, 407 

Morris, 649 

Mosaic, 754 

Moslem architecture, 770 
Mount, 678 

Moya, P. de, 452 

Moyne, Le, 479 

Miiller, Leopold, 596 
Miiller, Victor, 607 
Munkacsy, 639 

Munthe, 631 

Mural painting, 40 
Murillo, 453 ~~ 
Murphy, 687 

Mycenae, 156, 236 
Myron, 246 

Mystery or infinity, 117 


Nasmyth, 663 

Nattier, 476 

Naturalism in Belgium, 564 

Naturalists in Italian painting, 409 

Navarette, 411 

Nenot, 223 

Néo-Grec style, 222 

Nesiotes, 245 

Netscher, 471 

Neuhuys, 626 

Neuville, A. de, 541 

Newton, 673 

Niccolo da Foligno, 356 

Niké of Samothrace, 266 

Nikias, 336 

Nikomachos, 336 

Nilson, 632 

Nineteenth century painting in France, 
Belgium, Italy aud Spain, 501 

Nineteenth century painting in Germany, 
Holland, Scandinavia and Russia, 579 

Nineteenth century painting in England, 
Scotland and America, 643-6¢6 

Nineteenth century sculpture, 249 

Nollekens, 293 

Nordstr6m, 629 

Normann, 631 

Northern Brahman architecture, 767 

Norwegian painting, 631 

Norwegian sculpture, 315 

Notan, 115 

Nuremberg school of painting, 340 


Oberlander, 592 

Ochtman, 688 

Oggiono, M. da, 392 

Olympia, sculpture at, 243 

Opie, 489 

Oppenard, 214 

Orcagna, 288, 342 

Orchardson, 656, 664 

Orders, the Greek, 157 

Orders, the Roman, 166 

Oriental fine and decorative arts, 7(5 
Orientalism in French painting, 529 
Orley, B. van, 419 

Orlovsky, 635 

Ostade, A. van, 463 

Ouless, 656 

Ouwater, A. van, 420 

Overbeck, 5383 

Oyens, 62 


Pablo de Cespedes, 411 

Pacchia, G della, 392 

Pacchiorotta, 392 

Paduan school of painting, 360 

Page, 677 

Painting, 34. 334, 369, 437, 501, 579, 643, 
7712, 778, 784 

Palladio, 209 

Palm, 6238 

Palma il Vecchio, 405 

Pamphilos, 836 

Paolo da Pistoja, 373 

Parmigianino, 396 

Parnell and Smith, 225 

Parrhasios, 835 

Parthenon, 157, 249 

Partridge, 333 

Pater, 478 

Paterson, 669 

Paton, 666 

Paulsen, 635 

Pausias, 836 

Peale, 672 

Pearce, 692 

Pedersen, T., 635 

Pedersen, V , 635 


Pedro de Moya, 452 
Pegram, 322 

Pencz, 431 

Pendentive, 175 

Penni, 390 

Peppercorn, 659 

Percier, 221 

Pereal, 412 

Pergamon sculpture, 271 
Perino del Voga, 391 
Perovy, 636 

Perrault 213 
Perspective, aerial, 106 
Perugian school of painting, 356 
Perugino, 358 

Peruzzi. 205, 392 
Peterssen, 631 

Peto, 227 

Pettie, 664 

Pheidias, 247 

Philipsen, 635 

Phillip, 666 

Phoenician art, 151 

Piero della Francesca, 356 
Piero di Casimo, 355 
Piglhein, 623 

Piloty, 609 
Pinturricchio, 249 
Piombo, Sebastiano del, 379 
Pisani, 288 

Pisano, 362 

Pistoja, Paolo da, 373 
Plagemann, 628 

Plaster, bronze and marble, 22 
Plateresque style, 216 
Poggia, 284 

Pointed architecture, 186 
Polaert, 225 

Polish painting, 640 
Pollajuoli. «87 
Polygnotos, 335 
Polykleitos, 255 
Pontormo, 376 
Pordenone, 406 

Porta, 2u8 

Portuguese sculpture, 319 
Potter, Paul, 465 

Potter (sculptor), 333 
Fottery, 747 780 
Pourbus, 419 

Poussin, 473 

Powers, 322 

Poyet, 221 

Poynter, 643 

Pradier, 300 

Pradilla, 573 

Prague school of painting, 339 
Praxiteles, 257 
Pre-Greek art, 141 
Preller. 589 
Preraphaelites, 645 
Prevatali, 366 
Primaticcio, 390 
Primitive decoration, 709 
Prince Eugene of Sweden, 629 
Principality. 82 
Principles of art, 11, 79 
Proctor, 333 

Protogenes, 336 
Prud’hon, 481, 507 
Puech, 313 

Puget, 295 

Pugin, 226 


Queen Anne style, 227 
Queirolo, 291 
Querol, 319 


Radiation, 85 

Raeburn, 489, 663 

Rafael Sanzio, 205, 380 

Raffaelli, 556 

Ramsey, 488, 662 

Ranger, 687 

Raphael, 205, 380 

Raschdorff, 224 

Rauch, 3814 

Rovi, 283 

Realism in English painting, 645 

Realism in German painting, 606-9 

Reflections, 111 

Regnault, 538 

Regularity, 94 

Reid, George, 667 

Reid, Robert, 692 

Reinhart, 679 

Reiniger, 623 

Relief sculpture, 26 

ar painters in German painting, 
na 

Rembrandt, 460 

Renaissance art, 137 

Renaissance decoration, 737 


Renaissance in Flanders, 216, 412 
Renaissance in France, 210, 411 
Renaissance in Germany, 214, 421 
Renaissance in Holland, 216, 420 
Renaissance in Italian architecture, 190 
Renaissance in Italian painting, 344 
Renaissance in Spain, 216, 409 
Renaissance sculpture, 287 
Rene of Anjou, 411 

Reni, 442 

Renoir, 554 

Renwick, 231 

Repetition, $2, 94 

Repin, 636 

Repose, 103 

Rethel, 597 

Reynolds, 483 

Ribera, 448 

Ribot, 546 

Richardson, 231 

Richter, Gustav, 608 

Richter, Ludwig, 59% 

Rico, 575 

Riedel, 595 

Rietschel, 314 

Rigaud, 476 

Rincon, A. del, 410 

Riviere, 657 

Robbia, 288 

Roche, 670 

Rochussen, 625 

Rococo style, 214 

Rodin, 311 

Roelof! $, 627 

Rogers, 323 

Roll, 556 

Roman architecture, 163 
Roman art, 135 

Roman decoration, 721 

Roman orders, 166 

Roman painting, 336 

Roman school of Italian painting, 369 
Roman sculpture, 273 
Romanesque architecture, 178 
Romanesque art, 136 
Romanesque decoration, 7/29 
Romanesque painting, 339 
Romano, 590 

Romanticism in French painting, 510 
Romanticism in German painting, 582, 
Romney, 488 

Rosa, 446 

Rosen, G. von, 628 

Rosen, Jan, 640 

Rosenstand, 633 

Rosseels, 563 

Rosselli, 349 

Rosselino, 198, 200 

Rossellini, 288 

Rossetti, 647 

Rottmann, 589 

Roubiliae, 293 

Rousseau, 519 

Rovezzano, 293 

Rubens, 455 

Rude, 300 

Rump, 683 

Runciman, 662 

Russian painting, 635 

Russian sculpture, 316 
Ruysdael, 466 


Saabye, 315 
Sabbatini, 691 

Sadler, 660 

Saint Gaudens, 325 
Saint Jan, G. van, 420 
Saint Marceaux, 308 
Salaino, A. del, 392 
Salmson, 629 

Salviati, 408 

Samuels, 316 
sanchez-Coello, 411 
Sandberg, 628 
Sangallo, 205 
Sanmartino, 291 
Sanmicheli, 205 
Sansovino, 205 

Sant, 656 

Santi, 357 

Sanzio. See Rafael. 
Saracenic decoration, 727 
Sargent, 644, G1 

Sarto, Andrea del, 374 
Saxon school of painting, 423 
Scamozzi, 209 
Scandinavian painting, 628 
Scandinavian sculpture, 315 
Schadow, John R., 314 
Schadow, Wilhelm, 586, 589 
Schaffuer, 431 
Schampheleer, F. de, 562 
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Schafer, 315 

Schaufelin, 431 

Schendel, P. van, 625 

Schilling, 314 

Schinkel, 223 

Schleich, 591 

Schlueter, 294 

Sch6ngauer, 431 

Schoreel, J. van, 421 

Schrader, 608 

Schreyer, 596 

Schroeder, 597 

Schumaker, 293 

Schwanthaler, 315 

Schwiud, M. von, 598 

Scotch painting, 662 

Scott, David, 666 

Scott, Gilbert, 226 

Sculpture, 13, 235, 276, 299, 770, 777, 784 

Sebastiano del Piombo, 379 

Sedding, 227 

Segantini, 569 

Semper, 22 

Sentiment, 121 

Servandoni, 214 

Settignano, 198 

Seventeenth century painting, 437 

Shakudo, 792 

Shannon, 656 

Shaw, Norman, 227 

Shaw (painter), 661 

Shibuichi, 792 

Shiefelbein, 315 

Shirlaw, 692 

Sicard, 313 

Siemering, 315 

Siennese school of painting, 342, 392 

Signorelli, 856 

Simmons, 683, 693 

Simone di Martino, 343 

Simple figures, beauty in, 96 

Sinding, Otto, 681 

Sinding, Stephan, 315 

Sisley, 554 

Skarbina, 628 

Skopas, 262 

Skovgaard, Joachim, 635 

Skovgaard, Nils, 635 

Skovgaard, P. C., 633 

Skredsvic, 631 

Slingeneyer, 559 

Slott-MGiler, 635 

Sluter, 283 

Smirke, 225 

Smith, F. H., 679 

Smith, W. G., 691 

Snyders, 460 

Soane, 225 

Sodoma, 392 

Soedermark, 628 

Sohn, 597 

Solario, 392 

Solomon, 661 

Sopolis, 337 

Soufflé, 782 

Soufflot, 214 

Spagna, 359 

Spanish architecture, 216 

Spanish decoration, 739 

Spanish painting, 340 

Spanish painting at the Renaissance, 409 

Spanish painting in the 17th and 18thcen- 
turies, 450 

Spanish painting in the 19th century, 571 

Spanish sculpture, 284, 319 

Speekaert, 561 

Spitzweg, 592, 595 

Spotting, 115 

Squarcione, 360 

Stained glass, 733 

Stanhope, 649 

Starnina, 343 

Steele, 688 

Steen, 467 

Steenwyck, 421 

Steffeck, 593 

Steinle, 587 

Stephen, 422 

Stevens, A. J., 320 

Stevens, Alfred, 541 

Stevenson, 670 

Stilke, 597 

Stobbaerts, 561 

Stokes, 661 

Stone, Marcus, 660 

Stone, Nicolaus, 293 

Story, 3:2 

Stott, Edward, 660 

Stott, William, 661 

Straeten, 316 

Street, 226 

Strudwick, 649 

Stuart, C. G., 673 


Stuart, J. L., 693 

Stuck, 315, 619 

Swabian school of painting, 431 

Swedish painting in the l¥th century, 628 
Swan, 657 


Tapestry, 735 
Technique of art, 11, 126 
‘Teniers, 460 

Ten Kate, 625 
Terburg, 468 
Textiles, 735, 775, 793 
Thangue, La, 660 
Thaulow, 632 
Thayer, 690 

Theon, 336 
Theotocopuli, 411 
Thompson, 225 
Thornton, 230 
Thornycroft, 321 
Thorwaldsen, 313 
Tidemand, 597 
Tieck, 314 

‘Liffany, 679 
Timanthes, 335 
Timoteo di Viti, 391 
Tintoretto, 402 
Tiryns, 156 
Tischbein, 482 
Titian, 397 

Tone, 112 

Toorop, 627 
Torbido, 407 

Torell, 279 
Torrigiano, 293 
Tradition, 127 
Tribolo, 290 
Troubetzkoi, 317 
Troyon, 522 
Trumbull, 672 
Tryon, 687 

Tudor architecture, 187 
Tuscan order, 166 
Tura, 359 

Turner, 108, 492 
Tuxen, 634 


Uccello, 346 

Udine, G. da, 390 

Uhde, V. von, 622 

Umbrian school of painting, 356 
Unger, 315 

United States architecture, 228 
Upjohn, 281 


Vaga, P. del, 391 
Vallgren 317 

Values, 111 

Van Beers, 56t 
Vanbrugh, 220 

Van der Goes, 415 
Van der Meire, 417 
Van der Meulen, 460 
Van der Velde, 472 
Van der Weele, H. J., 627 
Van der Weyden, 414 
Van Dyck, 458 

Van Eyck, Hubert, 413 
Van Eyck, Jan, 413 
Van Ghent, J., 415 
Van Haarlem, C., 421 
Van Ingen, 692 

Van Leyden, L., 420 
Van L,o0. 480 

Van Orley, B., 419 
Van Ostade, 463 

Van Ouwater, A., 420 
Van Schendel, P., 625 
Van Schoreel, J., 421 
Van St. Jan, G., 420 
Vargas, L. de, 411 
Variety, 94 

Varwee, 563 

Vasari, 208, 408 
Vaudremer, 223 
Vautier, 604 

Vecchio, P. il, 305 
Vedder, 692, 693 

Veit, 585 

Vela, 318 

Velasquez, 450 

Velde, Van der, 472 
Venetian school, 362, 396 
Venezianov, 635 
Venus de Milo, 265 
Venusti, 379 
Verboeckhoven, £63 
Verestchagin, 636 
Verhas, 561 

Verlat, 561 
Vermehren, 633 
Vernet, 480, 508 
Verona, Liberale da, 362 
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Verona school of painting, 362, 407 
Veronese, 403 
Verrocchio, 288, 354 
Verstappen, 562 

Vibert, 541 

Vicenza school of painting, 36% 
Vigée, Marie L. E., 480 
Vignola, 209 

Vignon, 222 

Villegas, 575 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 288, 370 
Viollet-le-Duc, 223 
Vischer, 294 

Visconti, 222 

Vite, I. di, 391 

Vivarini, 462 

Vogel, 623 

Vollon, 546 

Volterra, Daniele da, 379 
Von Defregger, F., 604 
Von Ferstel, 224 

Von Gebhardt, E., 620 
Von Gegerfelt, W., 630 
Von Habermann, H., 624 
Von Hoffmann, L,, 619 
Von Kaulbach, F.A., 616 
Von Kaulbach, W.., 587 
Von Kulmbach, H., 431 
Von Lenbach, F., 613 
Von Neureuther, 224 
Von Rosen, G., 628 

Von Schwind, M., 598 
Von Uhde, F., 622 
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Von Werner, A., 615 
Vos, M. de, 418 
Vouet, 472 


Waguer, 640. 
Wahlberg, 629 
Waldmiiiller, 594 
Walker, Fred, 658 
Walker, Horatio, 688 
Walker, H. O., 692 
Wallander, 630 

Wallot, 224 

Walter, 230 

Walton, 670 

Wappers, 558 

Ward, 3214 

Warner, 325 

Warth, 224 
Waterhouse, Alfred, 226 
Waterhouse, J. W., 661 
Waterlow, 659 
Watteau, 477 

Watts, 650, 655 
Wauters, 564 

Weaving, 745 

Weeks, 693 

Weele, H. J. van der, 627 
Weir, 680, 687 
Weissenbruch, 625 
Wenzel, 631 
Werenskiold, 632 
Werner, A. von, 615 
West, 487, 672 


Westphalian school of painting, 423 
Weyden, Van der, 414 
Whistler, 695 

Whole and parts, 19 
Wiertz, 565 

Wilkie, 663 

Williams, 660 
Willumsen, 635 
Wilson, 483 

Wingate, 667 

Wolff, Albert, 315 
Wolff, Emil, 315 
Wolgemut, 423 
Woolner, 321 
Wouverman, 471 
Wren, 219 

Wyatt, 225 

Wyllie, 661 


Young, 230 


Zacho, 635 
Zahrtmann, 633 
Zamacois, 575 
Zeitblom, 431 
Zeuxis, 335 
Ziem, 530 
Zimmermann, 616 
Zoppo, 361 
Zorn, 63') 
Zuccheri, 408 
Ziigel, 625 
Zurburan, 452 
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